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An Appreciation 


ANTICIPATION HAS YIELDED. WE NOW HAVE IN MIND AND HEART THE 
ACTUAL TREASURES OF OUR GREAT CONVENTION. AND WE ARE THE BETTER 
AND THE GREATER FOR THEM—THE NEARER GOD! 

WHILE CONSCIOUS OF DISADVANTAGES—PARTICULARLY THE PITIFUL IN- 
ADEQUACY OF HALLS FOR VAST ASSEMBLIES—JOYS HAVE THE RIGHT OF WAY 
IN MEMORY, AND REGRETS GIVE WAY TO WORDS OF THANKSGIVING. 

TO W. R. WARREN, SPECIALLY, WE MUST VOICE OUR GRATITUDE. HIS 
SERVICE AS CENTENNIAL SECRETARY HAS BEEN A TIRELESS, LIFE-CONSUM- 
ING SERVICE. HE WITHHELD NOTHING. THE UNSELFISH SUGGESTION OF BRO. 
THARP—HIMSELF A MOST EFFICIENT MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE ON AR- 
RANGEMENTS—-THAT BRO. WARREN BE SENT ABROAD ON A TOUR OF REST 
AND RECUPERATION, SHOULD BE SECONDED, AS IT WILL BE, BY THE GLAD 
GIFTS OF OUR PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 

BUT NOT TO BRO. WARREN ALONE, DO WE TURN, GRATEFULLY. WE THANK 
EVERY MEMBER OF OUR COMMITTEE WHOSE THOUGHT WAS OUR COMFORT 
AND PLEASURE. WE RECOGNIZE THAT MANY BURDENS WERE CHEERFULLY 
BORNE FOR US, AND THE MAN WE MOST ABUSED YESTERDAY FOR WHAT HE 
DID NOT DO, NOW STANDS HIGH IN FAVOR IN THE REMEMBRANCE OF WHAT 
HE DID DO! 

THE CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP WAS THE HOLIEST EARTH CAN GIVE. IT 
SPOKE IN TONGUES OF ALL THE EARTH THE GRACIOUS THINGS OF THE ONE 
SPIRIT OF OUR LORD. AGE WAS THERE—REVERED, AND YOUTH APPRECIATED. 
THE RICH WERE THERE IN ALL HUMILITY, AND THE POOR IN THE JOY OF 
THEIR RICHES IN CHRIST. THE WIDELY KNOWN WERE THERE, SHRINKING 
FROM THE VERY LOVE THAT THOUSANDS WISHED TO VOICE, AND TRYING TO 
DIRECT AFFECTION ARIGHT, TO THE UNHERALDED RANK AND FILE OF OUR 
PEOPLE’S LOYALTY. IT WAS THE SACRED COMRADESHIP OF A GREAT FAMILY 
OF FAITH IN WHICH ONLY CHRIST WAS COUNTED MASTER AND ALL OTHERS 
SIMPLY “BRETHREN!” 

AND THE CONVENTION’S CRY TO THE WORLD WAS THE CRY OF A LIVING 
FAITH! THE WORD OF GOD FOUND CONSTANT HONOR—THE CHRIST WAS THE 
CENTRAL THEME! MEN CALLED FOR THE UNITY OF THE PEOPLE OF GOD THAT 
THE SAVIOR’S PRAYER MIGHT FIND ANSWER, AND WAGED WORLD EVANGELISM 
THAT HE MIGHT FIND HONOR EVERYWHERE! THE SENSE OF AMBASSADORSHIP 
DOMINATED ALL HEARTS! MEN SPOKE AS THOUGH “SENT OF GOD” AND WE 
WILL RETURN TO OUR HOMES THINKING LESS OF THE MANY THINGS THAT 
TEND TO DIVISION AND WEAKNESS AND MORE OF THE “THIS ONE THING” OF 
POSITIVE AND EXALTED EVANGELISM THAT TENDS TO UNITY AND STRENGTH. 

SO DO I FEEL WITH THE SPLENDID SPELL OF THE GREAT CONVENTION STILL 
UPON ME. SUCH IS MY GRATITUDE FOR DAYS AGONE, MY CONFIDENCE AS TO 
DAYS TO COME. CHARLES S. MEDBURY. 
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DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-scheol? Write for prices, care of M, Naw 
Cuawtian Cantoar Co. 





CHURCH CLERK: Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 60 cents. Write us, care of X, New Cuaistiuax 
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The G. & C. Merriam Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., have just issued Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, based on the Inter 
national of 1890 and 1900. The revision has 
been in active preparation for many years, 
by a large staff of experts, assisted by 
eminent specialists, under the general super- 
vision of Dr. W. T. Harris, recent U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. The number of 
words and phrases defined has been greatly 


increased, mainly from the fresh coinage of 
recent years both in popular speech and in 
the various arts and sciences. The revival 
of early English studies is recognized by 
such an inclusion of obsolete as to give a 
key to English literature from its earliest 


period. The title-words in the vocabulary 


are more than doubled in comparison with 
the old International. now exceeding 400,000. 
The number of illustrations is increased to 
over 6,000. The book contains more thar 
2,700 pages But the publishers desire to 
emphasize the quality rather than the 
quantity of the work, calling attention espe- 
cially to the thorough scholarship in all 
departments and the fullness of information 


under important titles. By ingenious meth- 
ods of typography and arrangement, the 
increased amount of matter is contained 
within a single volume, not perceptibly larger 
than its predecessor, and no less convenient 
for the hand and eye. 
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The Ideal Convention and the Actual 


The Pittsburgh Convention a Fulfillment of Hopes and a Pledge of New Achievements 


Some time since the Christian Century outlined two sets of ideals 
which we cherished for the Centennial celebration at Pittsburgh. 

One set we called minor ideals, and we expressed our hopes for 
three of the outstanding features of the approaching convocation: 
the music, the communion service and the Sunday preaching. 

The other set we called paramount ideals, and we likewise named 


three: that the convention would give clear evidence that we, the 
Disciples of Christ, were dead in earnest in all our century of talk 
about Christian Union; that we were willing to practice union 


among ourselves upon the basis we propose for the unification of oth- 
ers; and that we as a people, are earnestly seeking, if we do not al- 
ready possess, a type of spiritual life more nearly Christlike than 
the conventional piety of modern church life. 

The convention has now passed into history. How well has it 
measured up to our ideals and hopes? 

We are not far enough away from it yet to give it final and ade- 
The inspirations of personal fellowship with the 
great that a 
gracious bias is bound to enter into any description or analysis we 
may undertake. Nevertheless, having formulated our ideals we 
cannot repress a statement of our heartiest gratification in the way 
the convention embodied these ideals in its actual working. 

First as to the Minor Ideals. 


quate assessment. 


souls of the brotherhood are so fresh in our mind 


The Lord’s Supper. 

Elsewhere an especial mention is made of the great communion 
service. Its order, its dignity, its exaltation of the church’s Lord, 
its real spirituality—these qualities grow upon our heart as in mem- 
ory we contemplate the great occasion which many approached with 
much misgiving and dread. 

The Convention Music. 

The hymns chosen for the convention and incorporated in the 
beautiful program book had the effect of pitching the services on 
a high level from the start. Too often our great representative gath- 
erings are cheapened and weakened by the use of cheap and un- 
spiritual songs which actually misrepresent the good taste and 
virile emotion of the brotherhood. 

At the Centennial we fortunately were saved this humiliation. 
Note the noble songs our committee adopted: “Sound, Sound the 
Truth Abroad,” “Hail to the Brightness of Zion’s Glad Morning,” 
“Cast Thy Burden on the Lord,” “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
“The Son of God Goes Forth to War,” “Come Thou Almighty King,” 
“Here, O My Lord, I See Thee Face to Face,” “O Golden Day,” 
Shall Reign Where e’er the Sun,” “Abide With Me,” “O, 
Jesus Thou Art Standing,” “The Homeland, O the Homeland,” “The 
Lord is My Shepherd” (Portuguese Hymn), “In Heavenly Love Abid- 
ing,” “Holy, Holy, Holy” (Heber). , 

These are but illustrations of the rich 
committee provided for our use in the worship. 
were made to the taste developed by popular revivalistie singing in 
admitting a few such pieces as “The Glory Song”. the presence of 
which in the compilation encouraged an occasional leader to utilize 
his crude devices for manipulating the congregations. This, how- 
ever, was rare, and for the most part the people were allowed to sing 
God’s praises with discernment, undistracted by the smart antics of 
the leader. 


“Jesus 


treasury of song the 


Certain concessions 


The Sunday Preaching. 

Over four hundred sermons were preached by Disciple ministers 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity on the Sunday of the convention. It 
was a most gracious and Christian hospitality evinced by the min- 
istry of the city. And the preachers to whom this courtesy Was ex- 
tended were no less gracious and Christian in their manner of accept- 
ing it. 

We have yet to hear of one minister whose message was ill-con- 
ceived or unacceptably delivered. And yet almost unanimously our 
men preacued our plea! , 
There in the very city where Thomas Campbell suffered humilia- 
tion in his application for admittance to the regular Presbyterian 
church after withdrawal from the Seceder branch, his descendants 
on this Sunday in October, 1909, were given the ear of virtually 





every congregation in the community! What progress has the cen- 
tury witnessed! 

No words spoken during the convention were more potent for good 
than the words of pleading by our ministers in those Pittsburgh 
churches that they all might be one, “that there be no divisions 
among you.” Everywhere ministers and congregations were made 
to think solemnly of the sin of denominationalism and to consider 
whether Christ’s spirit could unite his scattered flock. Only God 
can measure the effects of those sermons. 

And what of our Paramount Ideals for the Centennial? 

Our earnestness in talking Union. 

Surely no stranger could happen in to this convocation and fail to 
discern that the hearts of these Disciples were aflame with passion- 
ate desire for the union of God’s people. 

This was the theme of every address. 
amid manifold variations like the motif in a symphony. 

Again and again the speakers warned us against an easy decline 
into a denomination and deplored what signs of such relapse already 
appear. 

That the passion which possessed the soul of Thomas Campbell 
and which was in peril of fading out in a subsequent stage of our 
history is being revived with increasing ardor in our time was 
abundantly demonstrated at the Pittsburgh meeting. 

The Disciples mean what they say. To them union is not a mere 
watchword. With their Master they are praying that all his fol- 
lowers may indeed be one. The tendencies of the new age in which 
they live are reacting into and enriching their original motive for 
pleading for union. They will not harden into a separate denomi- 
nation. More freely fellowship all 
Christ’s people. 

Our Practice of Christian Union. 

The Pittsburgh convention was an interesting disclosure of the 
fundamental unity that prevails among the Disciples themselves. 

The past year has been a period of exceptional stress and strain 
in our bretherhood. The cleavage that runs through all denomina- 
tions dividing them into so-called conservative and liberal sections 
has been especially marked in our own body., 

Not a few have wondered whereunto this strife would lead and 
whether our foundation of unity could stand the strain. Some openly 
expressed the belief that we could not continue half-conservative and 
half progressive, and that division was inevitable. 

No more serious prediction than this could be entertained. Di- 
vision is scandalous enough anywhere among Christ’s people, but 
that it should occur among a people pleading for the union of all 
sects upon its own absolutely catholic platform would be a piece of 
irony at whieh demons would laugh. 

The best argument for our plea is our own practice of it. If it 
fails with our own brotherhood we render ourselves ridiculous in 
offering it to others. 

The Christian world is watching to see whether our principle of 
union is capable of uniting Christian people separated not only by 
the old-time differences but by the new-time differences. Is our plat- 
form simply the common denominator underneath the divisions ex- 
isting in Alexander Campbell’s day or is it also the common denom- 
inator underneath the differences emerging in our own day through 
science and criticism and new social adjustments? 

This is une test we Disciples of Christ have to submit to. 
the centennial celebration heartened every trembling sou: with new 
confidence that we were big enough and our platform broad enough 
to meet the new problems without schism. 

The Christlike Life. 

What shall we say of this ideal? 
discloses some of the choicest of God’s children. 
excels us in the accepted virtues of the Christian life. 

But seeking to restore the Christianity of Christ we will surely 
find in him certain unaccepted virtues which remain for his true 


To carry our restoration principle from doc- 
we may 


It recurred again and again 


than ever before they will 


And 


A convention of Disciples always 
No Christian body 


people to realize. 
trines and ordinances into the realm of the inner life is, 
hope, the task that awaits us in our new century. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 











HOW MANY CONGREGATIONALISTS? 

[he latest statistics report that there are 1,447,193 Congrega 
tionalists in the world and that practically all of them are in English 
speaking lands. About half are in the United States and 156,000 are 
members of mission churches—the main exception to the rule of 
residence in Anglo-Saxon countries. The Congregationalists are 
mightily honored by the large percentage in their mission chur hes. 
Excepting only the Moravians, no church has done more for the 


missionary cause. 


A FITTING CONSUMMATION IN A RICH LIFE 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin is spending his last days preaching in the 
street chapels of Peking. He is now eighty-two. He has written the 
most learned expositions of Chinese literature and of the Chinese 
mind and custom extant He has been the councilor of emperors 
and one of the makers of the new China He has presided over the 
great Peking University. The government would gladly honor him 
with a pension and some honorable position, but he prefers to keep 
his commission to preach the Glad Tidings to the common people, 
feeling that, after all, this work is the greatest that man can do. He 
wrote his books, taught his puipls, counseled the great, all that the 
common people might have the blessings of Christianity and a Chris- 
tian civilization. Like Guido Verbeck, he is honoring himself and 
crowning his great career most grandly when he returns to that 
greatest of tasks and in imitation of his Master goes about doing 
good. Verbeck refused all preferment and emolument in his latter 
years and became again an evangelist to the masses. Jno. G. Paton 
preferred to go back to the New Hebrides to preach until the end, 


and so did, and so all these die gloriously. 


THE GENEROSITY OF MISSION CHRISTIANS 

The Korean Christians support their own pastors and teachers, 
aside from the white missionary, and build their own chapels. Their 
wages are pitifully small and they can ill spare from their pittance— 
and all the less so after their lives come to demand more comforts 
with the coming of the new vision of living that Christianity brings. 
The Ceylonese Christians giye an average of $4.44 per member each 
year. That is a sum equal to the wage for 36 days’ work. The 
Congregationalists are among the most liberal givers at home and 
they average only $16.47, about one-fourth of which goes to missions 
and benevolence. This is equal to but nine days’ wages here at 
home. This is the only adequate comparison. The Christians of 
Ceylon: give four times as much as the Christians at home. The 
Bolenge Christians give their tenth and then much more voluntarily. 
They equal the Ceylonese, if, indeed they do not surpass them, and 


they add every tenth son for the cause. 


SOME MISSIONARY PENTECOSTS 

Three years ago the United Presbyterian mission in India received 
1,309 converts, two years ago they received 1,655, and last year 
2,149. In Hyderabad the Wesleyans baptized 1,300 last year, and the 
M. E. Conference in Northern India received 4,415, representing twen- 
ty-five different castes. The mission to the aboriginal tribes in West 
China has lost but three of the 1,200 baptized three years ago, and 
Mr. Adam recently baptized 738 in one day. In Luzon the Methodists 
converted 1,000 in one province. Some of these missions have had a 
long waiting time of toil, but the harvest comes in due time. Like 
Judson of old, they saw the prospects as bright as the promises of 
God. : 


CHINESE STUDENTS FOR CHINESE CHURCH 

In the University of Peking, a secular institution, there are 186 
students who have volunteered for Christian service. It is significant 
that so large a number should volunteer for particular Christian 
service at this time when all that makes for progress is so eminently 
appealing to high minded young Chinamen as a patriotic service and 
when the chances for young men of ambition are so great. The 
Chinese classes of the Second Presbyterian Church in Pittsburg re- 
cently gave $1,000 for the building of a chapel in Canton and will 
support a mission in it. Wu Ting Fang, in a recent address before 
the Civic Forum of New York city, said that the chief factor in the 
leavening of the new China had been the missionary schools. These 


schools are uniting and in every way tending to co-operate for the 
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strengthening of their courses and the extension of their power for 
the good of the youth of the land. Lord Wm. Cecil, one of the sons 
of the late Marquis of Salisbury, is establishing a Christian Upj. 
versity in Peking for the teaching of the highest branches of science 
and all western learning. Sir Robt. Hart is heading an appeal by 
the Chinese Emergency Committee to raise $500,000 for education 
in the four quarters of the empire. $200,000 will be used to found 
medical schools, a like sum for the training of native teachers and 
pastors, and $100,000 for the translation of Christian literature and 
the dissemination of the same by means of traets and books. Mis. 
sionaries will be associated with the committee in dispensing the fund, 
“I have seen Western civilization,” says the Prince Regent. “China 
cannot go back now.” There is now 4,000 miles of railroad in the 
empire and it will lead the world in railroad building in the next 
generation. Education is being systematized and in Chili alone 100.. 
000 are pursuing education by western methods. 


SOME NOTABLE MISSIONARY HAPPENINGS 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has begun a series of sixty 
meetings in as many large cities of the middle west. They are 
carefully planned and executed with all the power that the cumu- 
lative interest and activity of the local and national leaders can 
create. They will culminate about the first of next May with a 
great convention in Chicago for which arrangements are already 
being made. This will mean the raising of tens of thousands of 
dollars for the cause. The Church Missionary Society has been 
holding a great pageant in London, representing its work in many 
lands. Boston will give one of these spectacles soon. The scenes 
of the field, the interesting presentation of the facts of the work, 
the dramatic enactment of the progress of the cause, all educate and 
interest wonderfully. The world’s Ecumenica] Conference on Mis- 
sions will hold its next sessions in Edinburg, Scotland, next June, 
The last was held in New York city in 1900, and those privileged to 
attend testify that it was the mightiest uplift of their lives. The 
whole missionary cause is gathering great momentum and in an- 
other generation marvels will be done such as the most sanguine 
have never dreamed of. 


SWEDES AND FINNS CATCH THE MISSIONARY PASSION 

Aside from the work done by the English and American societies, 
the famous old Rhenish Society of Germany has been the only note- 
worthy missionary propagandist. The Scandinavians are catching 
the passion for missionary propaganda and last year the Finns 
raised $68,000 for the cause. They have 2,000 mission Christians 
in South-east Africa and Hunan, China. Sweden gave $187,000 last 
year and has 326 workers in the field. Forty years ago it gave but 
$18,000, and supported but six missioners. All the Christian world 
is learning that it cannot hold its faith except it carry its gospel 
to the ends of the earth. 


THE HYPOCRISY OF RUSSIAN REFORM 

The last Russian Duma passed a religious toleration bill. It pro- 
vided that all men might worship according to their good conscience 
and was bitterly opposed by the ecclesiastics and the Greek Church 
reactionaries. How far it is operative is instanced by the arrest 
some time ago of a large audience of Stundist worshipers near 
Odessa. Another group of 100 were arrested while baptizing some 
converts. They were thrown into prison for periods of from one 
week to two months. The plea, of course, is that such gatherings 
are conspiracies against the peace. The universal law of the empire 
is nullified by the arbitrary actions of local officers. A land that 
has been used to rule from above since time began finds it difficult 
to establish a rule of the people. The people themselves have been 
accustomed to obeying under compulsion and many of them will not 
obey otherwise. The law officers are accustomed to acting arbi- 
trarily, and in so vast an empire it is difficult to prevent them from 
acting arbitrarily in local matters. They will do tyrannical things 
under some fiction of the existing laws, such as is illustrated in the 
above case of arresting peaceful worshipers under the plea that 
their meeting is a menace to the peace. The new Duma meeting 
will find strong pressure brought to bear upon it to annul or at 
least modify the religious toleration act, and the church is determined 
the number of religious holidays shall not be made fewer. 


MAKING TWO BLADES OF GRASS GROW WHERE ONE GREW 
BEFORE 
Booker T. Washington said, when speaking of the value of in- 
dustrial work as an uplifting factor, that if he had to choose between 
evangelizing the people of Africa and teaching them how to make 
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two blades of grass grow where one grew before, he would, for 
their sakes, teach them the latter. Few who have closely studied 
the matter will deny the wisdom of the remark, but we must not 
forget that no such dilemma ever confronts a man who labors for 
Africa’s good. Tuskegee Institute is sometimes criticised, and with 
some justice, for not making more of the religious sanctions that 
fortify the newly educated negro in a moral career without which 
all his hand training will profit him little. It may be contended 
that the atmosphere everywhere about the educated negro is so 
largely religious that he cannot miss its claims or benefits, but the 
men who are to be the future leaders of the race need what every 
progressive race needs, viz.: a stalwart life of righteousness, and 
that can be assured only by religious sanctions. 

A group of Tuskegee students are on the West Coast of Africa, and 
they have taught the pastoral people there how to raise better 
sheep and live in better houses, but it was their religious love that 
took them out there to use Tuskegee methods, and they have made 
the people Christian while making them civilized. Bishop Colsenso 
went to the Zulus years ago with the theory that they could be 
taught things religious better after some schooling and industrial 
training had fitted them for an appreciation of the refined things of 
religion. He had means for his task, but labored in vain. The 
people cared little for better houses and tools for work. About the 
same time a couple of humble Dutch missionaries established a mis- 
sion a day’s ride from Colsenso’s industrial center, and with little 
equipment but with a religious love for all that would help the 
natives. They inspired them with the story of the Christ and put 
a new desire in their hearts and cultivated it with lessons in industry 
and the arts of better physical living. They were enabled to do 
more for the betterment of living because they went to the heart 
of the matter and created a desire for better things by planting 
Christianity in the hearts of the people. One day Colenso rode over 
to the Dutch mission and, throwing fifty golden sovereigns on the 
table, said, “You have won.” It was a trying out of the two meth- 
ods, viz.: educating in order to teach religion, and converting by 
religious evangelism and the accompanying methods of industrial 
and medical help. 

The Canadian government built cedar houses for the Chippewas 
of the Northwest and found them keeping their dogs in them while 
they lived in their skin wigwams. The missionary taught these 
same Indians Christianity and thus put a new desire in their hearts 
and they not only lived in the cedar houses but gladly built them 
for themselves. Christianity teaches through a new desire for all 
things good, the method of self help, and thus makes a new people. 

Here is the deep and unanswerable argument against all im- 
perialism. It does some things for a people but does it create a 
new desire in the hearts of the masses of men and lead them to do 
things independently and with self reliance for themselves? 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

An indictment was framed in these columns some time ago against 
the Diaz government in Mexico. It has been much adulated in the 
United States, but the query was raised as to whether we were not 
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praising Diaz because of what we had reaped of benefits through 
the capital we have invested in Mexico under the great Dictator’s 
encouragement and protection. We have looked upon the peon in 
his multitudinous numbers and his fearful poverty and it has not 
occurred to us to ask why three decades of powerful rule has not 
done something more for him. Diaz has developed Mexico capitalis- 
tically, but has he done so much humanely? He has put great 
impulse into capital and property development, but has he put 
impulse into the peon and created within him a desire for anything 
better? Sad to say, the answer must be, No. If he is offered twice 
as much wages he but labors half as long. He desires nothing better, 
consequently more wages is not the solution. His Standard of 
Living must be raised. That is the determining factor in a civilizing 
process. Our consul in Ecuador recently reported that the natives 
adopted the new only when they found it shortened the hours and 
gave them more time for idleness. They did not adopt it as a 
means of living better, but by getting more idleness went backward, 
rather. 

Money makes fabulous profit in Mexico because it reaps all the 
profit. The peon does the work, but takes none of the profit. His 
Standard of Living is not raised, so he absorbs none of the increase 
and capital takes it all. Intelligence puts his labor where it will 
be most profitable and then the intelligence back of the capital makes 
no division of the great profits with the labor that it directs in their 
creation. If the peon had a desire for better living he would demand 
increasing wages and build better houses, go into small business 
for himself, wear better clothes, read books and demand more in 
order that he might live. But he has no impulse to live better and 
that government is not a success according to the fundamental 
maxims that government exists for the help of humanity, if it fails 
to put that impulse for better things into the hearts of the masses 
as conspicuously as Diaz has failed to do it. 

The Chinese coolie comes to America and underbids the American 
workingman and grows prosperous on his lesser wages, while the 
American worker but makes a bare living because the Chinaman has 
a low Standard of Living and the American has a high Standard. 
In the competition the Chinaman pulls the American Standard of 
Living down because capital will employ, by natural economic law, 
the laborer who will do a stated task for the least wage. Again, 
it is a question of the desire for better things. When the Chinaman 
is lifted up by larger impulses and desires to live as well as his 
American brother, he will no longer be a menace to the welfare of 
the American workingman. 

The same is true of the Slavs and their lower European fellows 
in our great industries like those of the Pittsburg steel and the 
Chicago packing industries. They have completely driven out all 
but the skilled labor of native workingmen in both places because 
their lower Standard of Living enables them to undo the American 
in the competition for a low wage. They form, in such places, the 
real problem of immigration. Will we permit a lower Standard of 
Living to be imported and so used as to pull down the Standard 
of the American laborer? It will so operate so long as the foreigner 
lives in masses in our midst and thus gets no contact with our ways 
of life but goes on in his own old country custom and low standards. 


Editorial 


HE Biblical Worid, in its October issue, contains an editorial 
on “The New Ethics and the Historical Interpretation of 

the Bible.” After considering the interest which the study of ethics 
has awakened in recent years, it reviews briefly the new method in 
ethics, which is so different from the so-called “moral philosophy” 
studies of a generation ago. “In the place of the old appeals to 
the sanctity of the moral law or to the authority of a priori intui- 
tions has come the method of studying human history in order to 
find out why human behavior is valued as it is.” New ideas and 
obligations develop out of new social conditions. “In the primitive 
life of the clan, for example, the rights of the individual in the 
modern sense receive almost no recognition. The sin of Achan 
involved innocent persons in the punishment of that sin, but our 
modern social conscience affirms the injustice of that ideal. It is 
to be expected that the moral perception of mankind will change 
with the changing circumstances of life.” The question then arises, 
is the Bible a compendium of ethics? The older ethical teachers 
80 regarded it. But such an ideal leads inevitably to ditliculties. 
The ethics of the Old Testament are not those of our generation. 
The women and children of vanquished foes were exterminated in 
that older history and this act was justified as a divine injunction. 





The ethics of the Old Testament did not forbid polygamy nor slavery 
nor wars which the modern sense of righteousness would totally 
condemn. Such facts raise problems for the student of ethics who 
attempts to use the Bible as a single manual of conduct. Relief 
is found for the Bible student in the historical method of biblical 
study. It is seen that the Bible is not a level book but a history 
of religious education among the specially gifted people of ancient 
times. It was a slow task to develop the ethics of a nation like the 
Hebrew, but it was a task of which the prophet did not despair 
and the results of which are among the most notable of the triumphs 
of religion. Jesus himself taught not by the rules of the authorities 
of his day but directly from life. He did not quote the Scribes and 
Pharisees but he applied those principles which issued in the wel- 
fare of humanity. “Thus it appears that the historical method of 
studying the Bible not only brings one into sympathy with modern 
methods of investigation but also brings one closer to tne spirit 
of Jesus himself than did the older method which was parallel to 
that of the scribes.” 

The press of Chicago, in commenting upon the above editorial, was 
interested, of course, to make of it as sensational a matter as pos- 
sible. Without regard to the purpose of the journal and with little 
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attention to the actual statements of the editorial, tlaming head lines 
proclaimed that the Biblical World had denied the value of the 
Bible in ethical instruction and had insisted upon the unreliable 
character of biblical history and the fictitious nature of the miracle 
stories. To make as sensational as possible this simple and timely 
utterance various members of the Biblical World staff were called 
up over the phone to reaffirm or disclaim the statements of the 
editorial These phone statements were then used in the same 
absolutely unscrupulous manner. 

One of the editors, for example, was asked what he thought of 
the article. He responded that he had not even read it. A para- 
graph was then read to him over the phone in which the historical 
method of Bible study was commended as of value in arriving at 
just conclusions concerning those portions of the Bible which ought 
to be applied in the modern family and school as ethically valid. 
He responded that that seemed «a very nacural and wise statement. 
The next morning he was quoted as denying the miracles which had 
not been mentioned either in the editorial or the conversation, a5 
attacking the historica] trustworthiness of the Bible and as affirming 
that the book should not be used in teaching children. 

[he effect of such licentious and unjustifiable utterances on the 
part of the public press is disquieting to the public mind. It is 
very strange that educational institutions and those connected with 
them retain any of the contidence of which they are worthy when 
their utterances are so persistently and deliberately perverted. It 
is a high compliment to the intelligence of the community and to 
fair-mindedness that such newspaper statements pass with almost 
no consideration, for most people have learned that when the state- 
ments of public men are in question, especially upon matters con- 
nected with theology or biblical literature, very little dependence 
can be placed on newspaper reports. It is not often that men who 
have been misquoted attempts to follow the misleading reports with 
a correction. To do so is almost useless. The correction appears 
days afterward and in some obscure corner of the journal which 
had blazoned its original report in scare head lines. An example 
of this may be seen in the treatment accorded to the editor of the 
Biblical World by the Chicago Record-Herald. Professor Burton 
responded on the day following the publication of the false account 
of that editorial and the largely fictitious interviews with a correc- 


tion as follows: 
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October 5, 1909. 
To the Managing Editor of the Record-Herald. 

My Dear Sir: May I be permitted to offer a word of protest 
against the treatment accorded in this morning’s issue of the Record- 
Herald to the editorial in the current Biblical World on “The New 
Ethics and the Historical Interpretation of the Bible.” The purpose 
of our editorial was, as the extracts in the body of your article 
proves, to show that the Bible should be studied historically in 
order to enable one to use it most effectively in dealing with modern 
ethical problems. Your headlines would make it appear that we 
advise against the use of the Scriptures for such a purpose. ‘he 
fact is we believe that the Bible may and should be used in the 
teaching of ethics, and that the highest moral ideals in all the 
world are to be found in it: It is only because we believe this that 
we are editing and publishing the Biblical World. , 

Yours very truly, 
Ernest D. Burton. 
Editor-in-Chief of the Biblical World. 

This episode, one of many in the past two or three years, illus- 
trates the lack of ethical ideals in our modern journalism. In many 
regards the daily papers are examples of accuracy and careful work. 
But where sensationalism is achievable through perversion of the 
words of public men, especially such public men as are not likely 
to have recourse to the courts for correction and justice, the limits 
to which the press goes are absolutely unwarranted. Nor is this 
the fault of obscure reporters on whom it is frequently charged. In 
many instances their reports are fairly accurate, only to be totally 
falsified and rendered alarmingly sensational by the head lines whien 
ambitious and unscrupulous official editors and head writers place 
over them. 

Until the public conscience is educated to the point where people 
will cease to be alarmed by the sensational utterances of the daily 
papers or to put them aside as manifestly false and ludicrous and 
shall demand that the ethics of journalism be lifted to a higher 
level, our press will continue to be actuated by perverted ideals of 
its duty and will be regarded with that suspicion, not to say con- 
tempt, which so freely expresses itself in the criticisms of European 
travelers who visit our shores. Our friends from across the sea 
admire our journalism in many regards, but its unscrupulous and 
unwarranted license they deprecate and condemn. 


Biblical Problems 


By Professor 


Are there any distinct historical proofs, outside of the 
Bible and later works based on it, in reference to the life of 
Jesus and his place in history? Reader. 

There are no historical works of non-Christian origin that are 
concerned with the narrative of Jesus’ life and the foundings of the 
Christian Church. These facts, which seem so impressive in the 
light of their historical influence, must have passed almost without 
notice in those crowded and stressful days of Roman history. Yet 
there are certain passing references to these events in historical! 
works of that age. One of these is a reference in the “Annals” of 
Tacitus, who was born perhaps about 54 A. D. He relates that 
when Rome was burned, A. D. 64, Nero charged the crime upon the 
Christians and then says: (XV.44) “The author of that name, Christ, 
was executed in the reign of Tiberius by the governor, Pontius 
Pilate, and though checked for the moment, the deadly superstition 
kept breaking out afresh not only in Judea, the fountain of the evil, 
but in Rome also, whither everything in the world that is atrocious 
and shameful streams and becomes popular.” Again the proconsul 
in Bithynia, Pliny the younger, wrote a letter to the emperor Trojan 
about 104 A. D. regarding the Christians in his province. He found 
many people in that region who claimed the Christian name and did 
not sacrifice to the images of the emperor or the gods, nor curse 
Christ as they were commanded to do. “This was the head of their 
fault or error that they were wont, on a stated day, to meet before 
dawn and chant a song responsively to Christ as God.” (Epistles 
X.101.) It is hardly worth while to quote the passage from Josephus, 
which is almost certainly spurious and was probably introduced by 
some Christian hand in an early copy of the work. (Antiquities 
XVIIL15.) We must bear in mind the fact that the early Christians 
were not writers of history. Jesus himself wrote nothing, and for 
many years after the close of his ministry no one of his friends 
friends thought it necessary to set down the events of his life or 
more fragmentary memoranda of his words 


The writing of gospel 
history began only when the witnesses desired to reach wider regions 


Willett 


with their message. But the few references found in heathen writers 
soon were supplemented by such a host of literary documents gather- 
ing themselves about the person of Jesus and the early Church that 
by the close of the second century, an impressive literature was in 
the possession of the church. 
What are some of the best books on Biblical Introduction? 
Reader. 

The best single volume covering the whole subject from a popular 
standpoint, but scholarly in character, is the book of Bennett and 
Adeney, “A Biblical Introduction” (Whittaker, New York. $2.00). 
For the Old Testament a desirable popular book is J. E. McFedyen’s 
“Introduction to the Old Testament” (Armstrong, New York, $1.50). 
For the New Testament there are two handbooks by Prof. E. D. 
sjurton, “A Short Introduction to the Gospels,” and “A Handbook 
to the Life of Paul” (University of Chicago Press). 


What books would you name as among the best for use 


C. W. L. 


I think perhaps the most concise and valuable little work on this 
subject is “The Messages of the Psalmists” by J. E. McFadyen 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25). The three volumes 
by Kirkpatrick in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 
are also good, though a little out of date now. They come at about 
80 cents each. There is a volume called “Studies in the Book of 
Psalms” by Lincoln Hulley (Revell, $1.00) which is very good. Of 
the older commentaries, that by Perowne (2 vols. $5) is perhaps the 
best. But the recently published two-volume commentary by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Briggs in the International Critical Series (Scribner's 
Sons, $2.25 per vol.) is the most exhaustive and competent work 
now accessible. It is perhaps too exhamstive for ordinary use. 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s two volumes in the Expositor’s Bible are 
excellent for homiletic purposes but hardly up to date in their 


in the study of the Psalms? 


historical introduction. 
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The Centennial Communion Service 


The climax of our Centennial celebration was reached in the 
communion service in the amphitheatre on Forbes Field. It was held 
on Sunday afternoon, October 17. The preceding days of the con- 
vention had been more or less inclement and cold. But on this 
day it was as if Providence had interposed. The plans so precisely 
laid by man needed the codperation of nature, else unspeakable con- 
fusion and discomfiture would have resulted. 

The amphitheatre is a great structure of cement and steel built 
for observing athletic games. It has a roof, but is open in front and 
on the sides. The program of the afternoon called for a great choir 
and leader, elders, deacons and eight cornetists to be stationed 
on the ground of the arena to lead the throng of worshippers in the 
seats above. Rain would have rendered the carrying out of the 
program impossible. 

But it did not rain. And the chill winds of previous days were 
held back on the Lord’s day as if the Master of the winds himself 
had checked them. And the sun shone fairly and warmed the 
ground and the benches so that the people suffered no discomfort. 
Men betokened their reverence by removing their hats during the 
prayers and while the emblems were being passed. This was prob- 
ably the only day of the convention in which this divine politeness 
could have been manifested without exposure and risk. 

The fears of many that the big throng could not be organized 
into a reverent body of worshippers were dispelled as soon as one 








Exterior View of Forbes Field, Where the Centennial Communion 
Service Was Held. 


entered the amphitheatre. There was no conversation. Against all 
the secular and trifling suggestions of the building and its outlook 
upon an athletic field the well-bred instinct of worship asserted itself. 
The thousands had come to honor Christ, and no one could doubt 
that they truly discerned the Lord’s body and blood. 

The occasion was splendidly prepared for. The service was a 
communion service throughout. There was no address. A ritual con- 
sisting of the scripture words of the institution of the supper, the 
prayers and the vow of consecration, together with the hymn num- 
bers and an announcement of the object of the offering, had been 
printed in a four-page leaflet and put into the hands of every atten- 
dant. 

With remarkable evenness of rhythm the multitude, separated from 
end to end by a distance of nearly two city blocks, kept together in 
the reading. And no congregation of one hundred in a conventional 
meeting house could have sung with greater precision than did they. 
Mr. W. E. M. Hackleman led the host in its praises. It was done with 
unassuming grace and taste. 

Rev. Wallace Tharp,eof the North Side Church, Pittsburg, had 
charge of the preparations and officiated at the service. Five hundred 
deacons assisted him and nearly one hundred elders. These men 
were in their places promptly. From the tables placed in the front 
of the various sections of the amphitheatre and on the arena below 
the elders united in voicing the prayer of thanksgiving for the loaf. 
Upon signal from Mr. Tharp the deacons, having received the plates 
from the elders, dispensed the bread to the people. Afterward in 
like manner the cup was passed. 

No well ordered congregation could have observed the feast more 
decently. It required only about twenty-five minutes for the dis- 





pensation of both emblems. The whole service lacked five minutes 
of an hour in length. 

It was characteristically simple and unaffected. Among Disciples 
the communion is the Lord’s Supper, simply. No touch of the Mass 
has ever been felt upon it. It has never been used to awe the soul, 
save as the soul is awed by the great love that burst through the 
bleeding heart of Christ. Among us its simplicity is its beauty and 
its primitiveness, too. For was it not instituted as a token of spir- 
itual friendship between the Master and his disciples,- lest they 
forget that he gave his life for them? 

Yet the element of simplicity both as an objective ceremony and as 
a conception of the communicants on this great Lord’s day in 1909 
marks almost its only point of resemblance to that original feast. 
In other respects the original and this were in striking contrast. 

The first supper was eaten by a few—those eleven faithful, won- 
dering, trembling friends of the Master. This great Centennial 
communion was partaken of by thirty thousand. The first supper 
was prepared in a hidden upper room. This latest supper was pre- 
pared and celebrated out in the open, facing the blue horizon and 
a landscape whose picturesque details of valley and bridge and 
beauteous building both God’s hand and man’s had codperated to 
produce. 

The music of the first supper was pitched in a minor key. The 
cross was in sight. Its full meaning even the Savior did not himself 
yet discern. The Friends were hesitant and tremulous betwixt faith 
in their Master and knowledge of the brute fact that he was already 
being delivered into the hands of his enemies. Night’s blackness 
brooded o’er their souls. But the music of this new Communion was 
in a major key. The light had broken. These thousands had come to 
glory in the cross, not to dread it. They gathered in Pittsburg to 
recount the marvelous victories that had been wrought by the Mas- 
ter’s failure. The Miserere had given place to the Jubilate Deo and 
the Te Deum. Triumphant rang the song from the thirty thousand 
throats and echoed over the distant hills, 

“Bring forth the royal diadem and crown him Lord of all!” 

Next to being in it and of it one could wish to have stood on the 
distant hill and beheld the sight and caught the praises of the thou- 
sands of voices melted into one. In the observers who thus placed 
themselves, distant and above, one easily felt the suggestion of the 
great company of witnesses which must on that day have filled the 
invisible hills with their heavenly presence. The “fathers” of the 
reformation must have been there, and those pioneers who had borne 
upon their stout hearts the burden of the plea when it was un- 
popular. And with them must have been all those great souls who 
have cut new paths for men’s feet and suffered for their faith. 

Chief among them, our hearts must believe, was he whose face 
is more marred than any man’s, who for us men and our redemption, 
that he might open a fair pathway to God, shed his blood upon the 
bitter cross. 


Convention Notes 


The meetings of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions occupied 
the whole of the opening day of the Convention. Three auditoriums 
were required to accommodate the ladies who gathered to consider 
the missionary work under the auspices of this great organization. 
The president, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, was assisted by her executive 
officers in the conduct of the different sessions, which were inspiring 
and informing. The reports indicated that 545 new auxiliaries had 
been organized during the year. The present membership of societies 
and circles is 73,608 scattered through thirty-five states. Fifty-eight 
schools of various kinds, including the Bible Chairs, are supported 
by the Board. 423 orphans were cared for in India and Puerto Rico. 
12075 patients were treated in the India hospitals and dispensaries 
during the year. The total receipts for the year reached the very 
imposing sum of $381,854.23. The special Centennial receipts for 
the past four years amounted to $230,640.21. During the four years 
of Centennial preparation the total receipts for all purposes reached 
$1,165,655. A large number of the societies have been doubled, thus 
realizing one of the Centennial aims. During the last month of the 
Centennial period $119,496.30 was received, $14,614 of which came 
in by telegraphic messages at the last moment. Much of the credit 
for the splendid work of the organization during the Centennial 
period has been due to the efforts of the Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. M. E. Harlan, and the Centennial Secretary, Mrs. Ida W. 
Harrison. 
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A large number of the veterans of our brotherhood were present, 
and the session which was devoted to their “camp fire’ was one of 
especial interest. Among those entitled to a place in this list were 
C. L. Loos, J. W. MeGarvey, E. J. Lampton, W. T. Moore, J. H. 
McCollough, L. L. Carpenter, J. B. Briney and W. L. Hayden. 


. * >. 

An interesting contest developed over the question of the place for 
the next convention Topeka, Des Moines and Boston were all 
applicants for the honor, and the committee reported in favor of 
Des Moines But, on the floor of the convention, after spirited dis- 
cussion, it was voted to accept the invitation of Topeka, which thus 
becomes our next convention city. 

° ° . 

The officers of the National Bible School Association elected for 
the coming year were president, Dr. J. M. Gill, Wichita, Kans; vice 
president, J. Walter Carpenter, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, J. A. 
Scott, Washington, D.C.; and treasurer, W. H. McClain, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


. . . 

One of the spectacular features of the convention was the parade 
of the Men’s Brotherhood, which, to the number of more than one 
thousand, marched through the streets of the East End headed by 
the Third Infantry Band of Kansas City, bearing banners and 
mottoes and singing the hymns of the faith. Had not the weather 
been unpropitious the number of marchers would have been many 


times as great. 
> * * 


One of the interesting episodes of the Brotherhood meeting at 
Luna Park on Tuesday evening was the introduction by Ex-Congress- 
man Pence of Oregon of a resolution requesting the federal govern- 
ment to enact such constitutional amendments as would substitute 
a tax upon the incomes of individuals and corporations for the 
revenue now secured from whisky, beer and wine, thus leaving the 
states free and untrammeled in their contro! of the liquor traffic. 
This resolution was passed by an overwhelming vote, and a special 
committee consisting of United States Senator George T. Oliver of 
Pennsylvania, Congressman W. H. Graham of Pennsylvania, and 
Congressman Clark of Missouri was appointed to present the resolu- 
tion to Congress. 

< >. * 


Secretary W. J. Wright, of the American Christian Missionary So- 





Peter Ainslie, for Eighteen Years Pastor of Christian Temple, Balti- 
more, Md., Who Was Elected President of the American Christian 
Missionary Society for the Ensuing Year. 
ciety, reported that during the past year 700 missionaries have been 
employed and are doing successful work. The amount raised for 
this purpose was $240,868, and the total amount raised in the home 
field for all purposes was $2,222,057. 205 new churches have been 

organized. 
. . * 
Since the Church Extension Board was organized 1,261 churches 
have been aided, and during the year ending Sept. 30, 1909, sixty- 
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five churches received loans from the society. Secretary G. W, 
Muckley reports that the Board has 107 loans now promised and that 


seventy-four loans.were returned last year. 708 loans have been 


made since the founding of the fund and there are 553 loans now out- 
standing. During the past year the Board received $197,252.24 ang 
the total amount in the fund is $757.621.39. A marked 


feature of the presentation of church extension to the convention 
was the introduction of T. R. Bryan, who for’ twenty-one 


years has been the treasurer of the society and who now presents 





Dr. I. N. McCash, newly elected Secretary of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. 


his resignation, feeling that he should be relieved of the work. 
Enthusiastic appreciation of Mr. Bryan’s labor through this long 
period was manifested by the convention. 

* . * 

The sessions of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society were 
presided over by President McLean and Secretaries Rains and Corey. 
The receipts during the past year have reached the magnificent 
sum of $350,685.21, an increase over last year of $76,360.82. There 
are 4,270 people under instruction in the various mission stations. 
131,770 patients were treated in the hospitals of the society during 
the year and 1,697 additions were reported by baptism. 

* * * 

The Memorial Home for Missionary Children has been completed 
at Hiram, Ohio, with Mrs. F. E. Meigs of China in charge. F. W. 
Norton has devoted two years to securing the fund for this excel- 
lent work. 


* * . 

During the convention the missionary steamer, The Oregon, was 
launched and will be shipped soon to the Congo where it will serve 
the purposes of the mission stations along that river. $6,000 was 


raised at the time of the launching. 


* * * 
$50,000 have been received for two new colleges, one in the Philip- 
pines and one in Africa. 
. * * 

A number of foreign delegates were present at the convention. 
Professor Ishikawa of Tokyo, Japan, the head of the Bible College 
ir that city, several delegates from Australia, Frank Coop and wife 
of Southport, England, Leslie W. Morgan and John Brearly, of 
London and many of the missionaries of the Foreign Board and the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions were in attendance. 

A. L. Oreutt, President of the Board of Ministerial Relief, reported 
that during the past year forty aged preachers and thirty-three 
preachers’ widows had been eared for. He stated that of this num 
ber four preachers and two widows died recently. During 1908 
$6,000 was paid out to these persons and $6,221 the past year. 
Through the kindness of one of the generous givers in the brother 
hood, eleven of these beneficiaries of the fund were able to enjoy 


the Centennial Convention., 


* . * 


Under the direction of the American Temperance Board of the 
Church of Christ several inspiring addresses were made, notably 
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one by Oliver W. Stewart who, though called on unexpectedly, 

aroused the convention to a high pitch of enthusiasm in the presenta- 

tion of the question of sobriety and good government. 
. a * 

Nearly all the colleges celebrated in some way. Sethany at 
MecCreery’s; Transylvania at Ft. Pitt Hotel; Hiram and Drake at the 
Rittenhouse; Butler College at the University Club; Eureka at the 
First Congregational Church, and Milligan College at the Monongehela 
House. 

« © * 

The work of the Benevolent Association was presented by J. H. 
Mohorter of St. Louis, the secretary . The association was organized 
in St. Louis in 1886 and incorporated in 1887. The first home was 
opened in St. Louis the following year in a rented cottage. In 1889 
the Mothers’ and Babies’ Home and Christian Hospital was opened 
in St. Louis. In June, 1900 a home for the care of the aged brethren 
was opened in St. Louis and later removed to Jacksonville, Ill. 
The Haven’s Home for the Aged, located at East Aurora, New York, 
was opened in 1902 and the Cleveland Orphanage in the same year. 
In 1894 the Colorado Christian Home at Loveland, Colorado, now at 
Denver, was opened. In the same year the Juliette Fowler Home in 
Texas was opened. These homes are dedicated to the care of chil- 
dren. In 1905 the Valparaiso Christian Hospital in Indiana and 


the Southeastern Christian Orphanage at Baldwin, Georgia, were 

















Grant K. Lewis, newly elected Secretary of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. 


added to the work of the Board. In 1909 a beautiful Home for the 
Aged at Eugene, Oregon, was completed, and quring the past year 
the Centennial Orphans Home at Walla Walla, Wash., was com- 
pleted. The Board has now twelve beautiful institutions in ten 
states, their value aggregating $261,887.32. 

President A. B. Philputt of Indianapolis reported for the National 
Ministerial Association, indicating that the organization has hardly 
yet matured its plans for effective work but that it is capable of 
accomplishing important results if properly administered. 

* * * 

While Christian Endeavor was not directly represented upon the 
program of the Convention, an interesting Christian Endeavor ses- 
sion was held in Duquesue Garden on Sunday evening at 6:30. 

> 7 * 

Centennial Secretary Warren and his assistants upon the local 
committee were untiring in their efforts to promote the welfare of 
the convention and the comfort of its members. They recognize 
the inadequacy of many of the preparations made for the convention 
and their disappointment at the failure of several of their plans 
was manifest. Their work has covered a long period and in the 
Meantime several changes in the personnel of the committee have 
occurred. Funds were raised to send Secretary Warren to the Holy 
Land as a mark of appreciation of his services in connection with 
the Centennial Convention. 

* * * 

Many of the delegates took advantage of opportunities for side 
trips to Bethany College where the Campbell homestead and ceme- 
tery are points of interest to every Disciple. 
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The singing of the convention was hearty and inspiring. Many 
of the song leaders were experienced in convention and evangelistic 
music. Occasionally, however, there were regretable incidents that 
greatly lowered the tone of the gatherings at which they occurred. 
It is very questionable whether the introduction of whistling and 
other sensational performances in connection with religious meetings 
can ever be condoned. A song leader who resorts to such methods 
in order to awaken enthusiasm has but an imperfect conception of 
the dignity of God’s house and the spirit of worship. If such in- 
cidents occur in connection with evangelistic meetings, they go far 
to explain the low taste that prevails in some of our churches in tae 
matter of public worship. 

. * >. 

The music of the convention was greatly assisted by special 
vocal numbers by Mrs. Princess Long and the Netz sisters. These 
are all singers of rare effectiveness who have preached the gospel 
through their musie in many sections of the country. W. E. M. 
Hackleman led the music at many of the sessions and the other 
leaders were effective in their work. 

* * * 

The Sunday-school sessions on Monday were enthusiastic and help- 
ful. The addresses came out of experience in the work of teacher 
training and Sunday-school organization. Marion Stevenson, Inter- 
national Bible School superintendent W. C. Pierce, of Chicago, and 
Herbert Moninger were leaders in this work. Several demonstra- 
tions of class work were given in the different sessions which helped 
to give point and force to the presentation of Sunday-school themes. 
It is evident that a great advance may be expected in Sunday- 
school work through the activities of the leaders in this movement. 
Searcely less important is the quiet and effective work that is 
being rendered by many ministers and superintendents in local 
schools where the best pedagogical methods are being applied to 
the teaching of the scriptures. 

+ . . 

The sermon in Duquesne Garden Sunday morning by Dr. J. M. 
Philputt of St. Louis, was listened to by a very large audience. He 
declared that, “the central Sun of the spiritual universe is Jesus 
Christ ...if there is no authority in him there is no authority 
elsewhere .Alexander Campbell, Barton W. Stone, and Walter 
Scott anticipated by fifty years the battle ery of modern religious 
thought, ‘Back to Christ ...They anticipated the modern literary 
and historical method of Bible study It never occurred to them 
that it was wrong to do so or that there was danger of impairment 
of faith in the Bible by correcting prevalent erroneous interpreta- 
..- They reveled in new knowledge, in new 
...They loved 


tions and supersitions 
points of view, in fresh and reasonable exegesis 
ideas and did not back like a crawfish when one made its appearance. 
This was ‘liberty in the truth’—liberty to think, liberty to err it 
may be, if only they were striving for the truth.” “Holding the 
truth in love” was the keynote of a large part of his sermon. 

* * c- 

The Chicago School of Civies and Philanthropy gives an open 
lecture course at the different assembly centers in various parts 
of the city through October and November. Such themes as “The 
Fight for ‘the Cities,” “English Social Movements,” “Co-operation 
of School and Shop in promoting Industrial Efficiency,” “Civie of 
Public Library Service,” “Scope and Work of the National Con- 
ferences of Charities and Correction,” “Nationality, Loyalty, and 
Self-defense,” “Religion and the Welfare of the State,” and “Inter- 
national Prison Problems” are to be discussed by such speakers 
as William Kent, Stanton Coit, Director Carmen, Superintendent 
Shoop, Librarian Legler, Miss Jane Addams, Dr. Hirsch, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, and Professor Henderson. 

* 7. 7 

The active leadership of the American Society will devolve upon 
the two new secretaries appointed by the board, I. N. McCash and 
Grant K. Lewis. To California the board went for both these men. 
Dr. McCash attained note among the Disciples by his pastorate of 
nine years in the University Church, Des Moinse, Iowa, during 
which time he greatly built up the church at that place. Retiring 
from the pastorate, he spent several years as superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League for the state of Iowa. At present, he is pastor 
of the church at Berrkley, California. Dr. McCash brings wide 
experience and great devotion to his new task. Mr. Lewis has been 
for many years the evtngelist for Southern California and Arizona. 
He went to Long Beach from Denver, where he was pastor of the 
North Side Church. Mr. Lewis is greatly beloved on the coast. 
These western leaders will add fresh zest to the great business of 
American Missions and it is believed that they will quicken the 
churches to a worthy suport of this foundation enterprise of all 
our missionary work. 
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Notable Centennial Utterances 


Disciples and Biblical 


Research 

Walter Scott Priest. 
From the bevinning we have been students 
and critics of the Bible. One name, among 
others. we delight to wear—* Disciples of 
Christ”—means that we are learners of Je- 
sus and as such are pledged to follow where 
Jesus lead us. Our knowl- 
edge of the Bible, therefore, must be increas- 
ing all the time. We need not fear the most 
searching investigation of the truth; indeed, 


the teachings of 


we should advocate and defend it.” 


Training Classes 
S. E. Fisher. 
“The training class presents for us a con- 
They who have 
presented the 


serving force in evangelism. 

so earnestly and efficiently 
message in personal work, will be the read- 
iest agency in the solving of the assimilation 


of the throng if new converts 


The Spirit of Union 
David H. Shields. 


suggest that that 
pulpit, should be 


“Dare we greatest of 
all places of power, the 
filled by experts in the World of God, skilled 
workmen in soul culture? Are not all preach- 
ers Bible-trained men? The facts are con- 
trary to such a conclusion. A divided church 
with its confusion and its economic waste 
and its helplessness in the face of many of 
the problems of our modern life reveals a 
Classifying preachers 
’ argues a 


structural weakness. 
conservatives’ 


as “progressives” or 
spirit of the 


failure to comprehend the 
sible, for the spirit of the Bible is a spirit of 


unity.” 


Our Day Must Answer 
C. M. Chilton. 


History will not assign Thomas Camp- 
bell his place upon any personal considera- 
tions, however favorable they might be to 
him. It will rather depend upon how the 
Disciples of Christ succeed in relating them- 
selves to the religious life and progress of 
the world. If they win a position among the 
great constructive forces ot the kingdom then 
will their founder take his place among the 


great reformers. 


The Fathers 


Hon. Champ Clark. 


Our religious movement, the centennial of 
which we are met to celebrate under the 
most cheerfui environment and under won- 
drously favorable auspices—sometimes de- 
nominated “The Reformation” and sometimes 
“The Restoration’”—was, in all its essential 
features a revolution. it may be stated with- 
out exaggeration or bad taste that as reas- 
oners, Bible expounders and pulpit orators, 
Alexander Campbell and the men who gath- 
ered about him have had no superiors in all 
the hoary registers of time. Verily, “there 
were giants of those days.” 


Memorial of the Missionaries 


The missionaries at Pittsourg presented 
the following memoria! at all the meetings 


of the centennial convention: 


By Convention Speakers 


“Impelled by our persona: knowledge ot 
uae needs of Christless lanas we, the mis- 
sionaries of the Disciples of Christ to foreign 
lands, now gathered at this centennial con- 
vention, appeal to everyone who bears the 
name of Christian to unite in a supreme ef- 
fort to give Christ to the nations who know 
Him not. We plead for an offering of lives 
for this service, and for an adequate equip- 
ment worthy of a great brotherhood, whose 
t 


to gather the world into a single 


one aim is 
fold. 

A century of labor for the restoration of 
primitive Christianity has unquestionably 
demonstrated that God is in the movement 
for the reuniting of his Church. We urge 
that all, by word and practice, mark the com- 
ing century vy taking advantage of the mar- 
velous opportunities, both at home and 
avroad, to hasten the consummation of the 
Saviour’s prayer, “That They All -.ay Be 
Une. 

God calls now, Mexico, Central and South 
America, the West Indies and the Philip- 
pines, suffer for a full knowledge of the 
Christ. Awakened and awakening forces in 
China, Japan and India, degenerating influ- 
ences in Africa, and the rapid spread of Mo- 
hammedanism, demand imperatively the im- 
mediate and thorough evangelization o1 those 
We cannot do it with our pres- 
ent foree. Come to our help. Know mis- 
sions, give for missions, pray for missions, 
live for missions. We who have pledged our 
lives to winning these nations for Christ, 
urge that you unite with a love as deep as 
the love of our Father, a sympathy as power- 
ful as the spirit of Christ, and a zeal worthy 
of those who bear His name, in the realiza- 
tion of this our watchword, “Christ preached 
to every soul in every land.” 


Men’s Broherhood 
R. A. Long. 


The Brotherhood work is upon us. We be- 
lieve we are now prepared to direct even a 
more extended organization. It is our opin- 
ion that we should employ at least two Field 
Secretaries as soon as the prayer men and 
assurances of the means for their support 
ean be arranged. These additional forces, to- 
gether with our present force, will probabl¢ 
require a total annual expense of some $17,- 
000. The men, we are sure, can be had. 
Should we let a cause so important lag for 
want of money for their support ? 


Christ the Foundation 
I, J. Spencer, 

An authorized pleading for Christian union 
is for union, not on human creeds nor even 
on the Bible, but, for union upon Christ Him- 
self. He is the only foundation of the 
Church and of Christ an unity as well. The 
ground of reconciliation to God is also the 
ground if reconciliatiin among believers, 
binding them the one to the other. “He is 
our peace” who hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles, 
makng of the twain one new man. As he 
himself, and not the Scriptures, was the 
basis or bond of union between Jews and 
Gentiles, so he must be the foundation of 
union among Christian people forever. As 
the Christian faith is not doctrinal but per- 
sonal, so union must be personal and not 
doctrinal—founded upon the personal Lori 
and Saviir. 

All creeds slogans, mottoes, and opinions, 
as well as faith, must be put under the au- 


territories. 


thority of tne Lord Jesus. Every thought 
and imagination should be brought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ. The 
Scriptures do not teach that if our faith be 
subject to Christ, our opinions may be free 
from Christ. The only liberty of opinion or 
faith is found in Christ. Any plea that con- 
tains less than Jesus’ plea contains too little, 
and plea that contains more contains too 
much. Any plea that contains the same as 
His plea is His plea, and should be so con- 
fessed. 

There is danger in human creeds, human 
names, and likewise in human mottoes, es- 
pecially if they crystallize into shibboleths 
and slogans. The, motto, “Where the Scrip- 
tures speak, we speak: and where the Scrip- 
tures are silent, we are silent,” was a splen- 
did one for the day in which it was bor, 
when human creeds bound men’s consciences 
more than the word of God did bind them. 
But it now requires careful and constant 
explanation to prevent its abuse. It would 
be better to declare that “all authority in 
heaven and on earth is given unto Jesus 
Christ.” 


The Present Christ 


H. O. Breeden. 


Who is Jesus Christ? Whose Son is He? 
We know what He is. He is a force in the 
world at this hour greater than any other. 
But where shall we go for information con- 
cerning Him? Where shall we ascertain His 
origin and history and character? We are 
directed to the New Testament—to four short 
records called the Gospels. We are asked 
now to believe nothing concerning the inspir- 
ation of these histories or the biographers— 
only that they were faithful historians writ- 
ing down what they saw and heard and ex- 
perienced and what they received from cred- 
ible first-hand witnesses. They were faithful 
witnesses, sealing their testimony with their 
blood. They were honest historians with ex- 
ceptional opportunities and facilities of 
knowing the truth of the things whereof 
they wrote. 


Men’s Railroads Are the King’s 
° 
Highways 
I. J. Cahill. 

“The secular also is sacred: it cannot 
evade or eliminate God. In the fullness of 
time God’s hand is plainly seen in things as 
they are. The course of events does somehow 
achieve His will. There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
may. 

“Secular doings are the rough 
whereby man presumes to shape his own ends: 
the evangelization of the world in the un 
ceasing purpose of the ages and to this end 
the Divine Sculptor of destiny is steadily 
shaping our rough-hewn achievements. Sect- 
lar contributions to the evangelization of 
inevitable as they are 


hewings 


the world are as 
unwitting. 

“If his railroads thread the earth they 
become the King’s highways. If his steam 
ships defy the storms of the mighty deep 
they that go down to the sea in ships beat 
with every cargo the precious message of 
God’s love. If by his cunning the telegraph 
has been set clicking around the world, it i8 
the lightning accomplishing its Creator’s pu 
pose. tamed docile in his hands. If he dared the 
marvel of wireless communications it is but 








is 
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the whispering of God, of which the heavens 
have always been full for receiving hearts 
attuned to his. If his ambition reaches out 
and up to dizzy heights of self-aggrandize- 
ment it all ends somehow in God’s disposing. 
If he let loose all the diabolism of his per- 
verted nature and stir up the terrible 
turbulence of war, the shock of battle and 
the upheaval of revolution with their devasta 
tion and death 
divine alchemy but the blasting of a channel 
rock of materialism 


through which is to flow unchecked and un- 


become in the magic of the 


vross 


through the 


polluted the water of life.” 


Are We Reaching 


Christendom? 
George H. Combs. 


What, then, is our mission? It has been 


already oft repeated—the unification of the 
churches of Now, if our 
is to unite Christians, our message must 
to Christians. if we were sent into the world 
with a message to Christians in all the com- 


our Lord. mission 


be 


deliver 
3efore Almighty 


munions of earth, we must somehow 
that message. But are we? 
God, yes or no? 
and heart of Christendom? Are we going as 
the churches 


Are we reaching the ear 
flaming messengers to around 
us, beseeching them in Christs name to be 
one? Here in this great Centennial conven- 
tion is the place for great conressions. We 
are not accomplishing, as we ought, our sa- 
ered mission. And here with these faces of 
our fathers looking down upon us, let us re 
ourselves to our proper work. For 
their 
churches. 
city, 


construct 
these sturdy pioneers delivered 
sage. They spoke to the 
every platform, whether 
woodland temple, they preached Christians 
of all communions, beseeching them to l« 
one. We must follow them. Their 
is our mission. We must address the church- 
es of our day just as Mr. Campbell ad- 
dressed the churches of his day. 
ing them of our absolute disinterestedness, 
of our great concern, not for the building up 
of an other denomination, but for the union 
of all believers in Christ. We must find our 


mes 
From 


church oO! 


mission 


Convine- 


way into tneir pulpits; into their prayer- 
meetings, their revivals, their conventions. 


with the one cry on our lips and in our 
hearts, “Brethren, we entreat you that there 
may be no divisions among you.” We count 
“our plea” familiar. Familiar? Yes—to us. 
but strange as tongue of Araby to the 
Christian world at large. It is ours to make 
it known, to see to it that every man who 
holds in his heart the face of Christ from 
humblest sexton of dissenting chapel to high- 


est dignitary in historic church, English, 
Greek and Koman, shali have heard our 


story. 

This is a summons to a warfare and not a 
battle. Victory will not come on the mor- 
row. The consummation may be yet afar, 
but this we can do: We can give ourselves 
in passionate abandon to this notable mis- 
sion. We can do our very all and if the tri- 
umph come not in our day, we can surrender 
our task in confidence to those who come 
after, knowing that soon or late, the day will 
come, and singing even while we die, 


“Ring, beiis, in unreared steeples, 
To joy of unborn peoples, 
Your triumphs are your own.” 


You say it is a stupendous task. Be it so. 
It is the big, splendid task that makes the 
sovereign appeal. It is the high mountain 
and not the hill that challenges the climber. 
If big things are to be done, let us attempt 
them in big ways. The day of small things 
1s past. This is a great brotherhiod, and it 
can do great things if it will. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Let us face the humiliating truth that we 
are not living up to our opportunity. We 
are not reaching in any large and command- 
ing way the religious world. 
mons, in the main, to “our peopie”; 
lish papers for “our people”; we write books 
for “our people,” but in no worthiness of ef- 


We preach ser 
we pub- 


fort are we making “our plea” known to the 
world at large. It is safe to say that the 
fantastic Baker G. Ed 


doctrines of Mrs. ‘ 
have come to a greater publicity in two de- 


ly 
cades than has this noble plea cherished for 
a hundred vears. That just used phrase, “our 
1 irony. It 


tinge 


plea,” takes on a seems 
that we want to keep 
suffer it to get far from home. 


We are lacking in a comprehensive, intel- 


“ours.” and not 


ligently directed propaganda. We are not 
organized for the 


called to do. 


supreme Work We ar 


Societies we have everywhere. 


Vallom 
big Brotherhood to 


thick set as leaves of Crosa, but 
among them all, from the 
the little Busy 
an organization for our real 


It is well, 


Bees, there is not a hint 
work. 


indeed. that we have gathere: 
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confidence in their message than we this hour. 
How much easier should this faith be to us 
than to the fathers! spoke in the 
strength of hope; we in the might of accom- 
plishment. 


They 


To them Christian union was an 
untried program, to us it is a tried product; 
they were prophets of unity, we are its his- 
they dubbed 


have seen the dream pass into a deed. 


torians; were dreamers, we 
How 


dare we doubt our message ? 


The Church Support of the 
Colleges 
By F. 0. Norton. 


We hear much now-a-days about the laew 
Complaint 
entering 


men for the 
is made that our 
more readily all other fields of activity. The 


of young ministry. 


young men are 
church has herself to ‘blame for this condi 


tion of affairs. She has not seized her op 


establish powerful and well 


states, she 


por tunity to 


equipped colleges in the newer 
has allowed colleges which leave Christ out of 


consideration to preempt the field. 








George H. Combs. 
Independence Boulevard, Kansas City. At 


This is 


both the place and the hour for the launching 


here to freshly conceive our work. 


of a great union propaganda that shall b 
worthy of the cause we celebrate. 

We talk about the great “questions” of this 
convention. There is but one question: How 
how to make it 
known in broad, compelling way to the ends 
of the earth. “Christian Union” to the 
front! If we have a message to the relig- 
ious world, let the brain and heart of this 
great convention bring forward clean-cut. 
definite program of endeavor, so that it may 
be done. Let us go forward in that work 
and let us go in the might of faith. Ah, is 
it not why some are not going forward, that 
they no longer believe? Some have lost that 
faith in our union program. It is a high 
ideal, they say, but prejudices are strong and 
walls are high and the world will have none 
of our message. Disheartened by the long 
delay, some have almost ceased to believe 
that Christian union will ever be realized at 
all. It is a beautifyl dream, they say, but 
only a dream! O, shame! 


to deliver our message: 


There has never been a time since worlds 
began when any people should have greater 





Many of the church colleges have 
been inadequately equipped, and 
their professors half starved. I 
frequently have letters from our 
colleges asking me to recommend 
to them a first 
specialist in some line at salaries 
of from $400 to 
Most of our colleges are pitiably 
when compared with the 
schools. It will not do 


class man, a 


$1,000 a year. 
weak 

secular 
to ask our young 
the church 
say that the instruction and the 
facilities are equal to any in our 
state. We often com- 


men io go to 


college if we cannot 


hear the 


plaint that our young men are 
going to the large universities. 
Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, instead of our own school and 
there imbibing strange and dan- 
gerous doctrines inimical to “the 
faith once for all delivered to 


the saints.” But what can we 
expect when there is not an insti- 
tution of learning 
adequately equipped for research. 
Some of our must get in- 
tellectual education or we _ will 
not be able to compete with other 
religious with the 
secular professions. The absurd- 
itv of this complaint is 
from one indisputable fact. 
the present 


among us 


men 


bodies and 


easily 
seen 
time scarcely any 
young man can hope for an appointment to a 
professorship in our schools who has not taken 
a course in one of these great universities. 
Our strong should living 
link connection with their colleges by paying 


churches have 
the salary of a professor or by sending one 
of their own godly young men who could not 
otherwise go. But the crying need now is for 
large individual gifts. In this respect “the 
children of this world are wiser than the chil- 
dren of light.” You may say that our people 
have no men who can give millions. True, 
we have not many men who can give millions 
but we who can hundred 
thousands and that means millions; we have 
thousands who can 


have tens give 


give thousands—more 
millions; we have ten thousands who can give 
hundreds—more have hundred 
-more millions. 
If men who have money see this great need 
and shut up their bowels of compassion how 
dwelleth the love of God in them. We must 


millions: we 
thousands who can give tens 


lay this matter of adequate college endow- 
ment on the hearts of our people so that they 
will not rest day or night till our colleges 
are thoroughly equipped and furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work. 
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Our Attitude Toward Union Evangelism 


Address at the Centennial Convention 


By Evangelist W. J. 


This convention has seemed to be through- 


out to be a period of self examination. 
Some warnings have been heard, some well- 
deserved rebukes have been given, vut to my 


mind so long as a 


movement can bare its 
here, so iong 


rigid 


self examination we have in this convention 


heart life as has been done 


as we can subject ourselves to the 


undergone, there need be no fear of stag 


such a 


nation or crystalization. If there be 


thing as a convention having a soul, then 


surely the soul of Thomas Campbell lives 


again i this great gathering. rhe lasting 
influence of this convention will not be the 
impression our upon the 


world, but it will be the subjective influence 


movement makes 


upon our own lives as we have been asking 
with real concern, how far have we advanced 
in the attainment of our original ideals and 
are we keeping faith with the purpose of 
the athers! 

Reforms and the Reformers. 

It is a commonly recognized historical fact 
that reforms do not keep pace with the 
reformers; that the followers of the great 
reformers lose the vision of the leader and 
erystalize into a party, leader’s 
principles as a party cry. On the face of it, 
our first hundred onetaoinshrdluemfwyvbgkq 


using the 


our first one hundred years of history might 
movement is 
way of all reforms; for did not 
Thomas Campbell expressly deny his inten- 
tions of organizing another order when he 
so emphatically declares, “Should any affect 
to say that our coming forward as we have 


indicate that this going the 


prev ious 


done in advancing and publishing such things 
has a manifest distract and 
divide the churches or to make a new party, 
we treat it as confident and groundless 
assertion.” He further says, “To advocate 


tends ncy to 


the cause of unity while espousing the inter- 
ests of a party, would appear as absurd as 
for this country to take part with either of 
the belligerents in the present awful 
struggle.” The fathers never dreamed of 
such a gathering as this nor did they expect 
the defence of their principles would start a 
and separate in its 
life and work as any one of th then present 
denominations. They expected their 
ciation to be a movement within the ranks 
of christendom, calling for a closer union 
even as the Y. M. C. A. and C. E. are doing 
a generation does not pass by 


movement as distinct 


as3so- 


now. But 
until the advocates of the new order have 
been excommunicated and are 
de adly debate with the sects. 
clared and the clash of theological batter is 
heard on all sides. And after a century of 
fighting, out into modern life 
moves a mighty religious body, a million and 
a quarter strong, fully equipped and organ 
ized for any and all kinds of religious work. 
The fighting has now largely ceased; growth 
in numbers and prestige has now come. Or- 


engaged in 
War is de- 


strenuous 


ganized missionary and philanthropic work 
has won the respect of all religious bodies. 
Recognition as a world force is freely ex- 
tended. But who are we, 
here for? 


and what are we 


The Party Spirit. 

From the view point of the denominational 
world, here comes a great sister church, and 
to the world at large we are a denomination 
Deny it as we will 
impression remains. 


among denominations. 
by mere words, the 


That there has been much of the party spirit 
that 


has characterized our movement, even 


we ourselves cannot deny. But when God 
as had a great truth for the world and the 
world was not ready to receive it, has he not 
always preserved it in like number: That 
the truths of the Jewish religion might be 
preserved and the world made ready tor the 
Blessed Savior, did not he cause the Jews to 
yo apart and live unto themselves and allow 


a party spirit to be fostered? | 
Our Divine Task. 

Brethren, I believe as certainly as I stand 
here that our God has called us into the world 
and given us one hundred years of training 
for a great and divinely ordained work. The 
world was not ready to receive the Declara- 
tion and Address 
thank God it is ready 
hundred years! 


when it was given. But 
What a trans- 
Then the 


now. 
lormation in a 
plea for a closer unity was ignored and its 
branded as heretics; then the 
fellowship and codperation 
Today the same bodies who 
from their membership 


advocates 
denominational 
was unknown. 
forced our fathers 
are preaching and urging the need of a closer 
unity. The great visioned men in every one 
of these orders are leaders in ail union and 
coiperative work. The door of opportunity 
is open to us. God is calling. The time for 
which we have been waiting and training is 
at hand. 1 hear the voice of our God saying, 
Move forward.” Could Thomas Campbell to- 
day stand in one of the great interdenomina- 
tional conferences with his message and 
spirit, how quickly would the mantle of lead- 
ership fall upon him. But if we let the soul 
of that wonderful message direct us as a 
people, our great movement shall become as 
a mighty tide wooing and winning all the 
troubled waters of denominationalism into 
one great stream of salvation, flowing out to 
the lost world. 


Our Position Impels to Union Evangelism. 

But what has this to do with union evan- 
gelism? It has everything to do with it. 
As we have seen, this is a day of union and 
codperation among religious people. The 


great federation movement, the student 


Lockhart 


volunteer movement, the Y. M. C. A. and 
Christian Endeavor are but forerunners of 
the fast increasing movement of the union 
of churches in evangelism. The denomina- 
tions are discovering that alone and by them. 
selves they cannot bring the unsaved to 
Christ and in every city and town and hamlet 
there is a growing demand for local union 
in the evangelism of the lost. Here is the 
natural place for union. Union will ever 
come upon the theological battleground but 
it will come as it is fast coming in a com- 
mon passion to bring the lost to Christ. | 
can remember when but few of our churches 
would even give sympathy, to say nothing 
of codperation in a union meeting. “The 
sects are uniting against us,” was the com- 
mon cry, and how my boyish soul was 
stirred when I dreamed of the time when we 
would finally be able to win against al) 
sects and make the Christian church the big 
chureh in every community. But our preju- 
dice and opposition to union meetings is 
likewise changing and now herever there is 
an open-minded, missionary, aggressive 
church of Christ, this body is ready and glad 
to codperate in union evangelism. But the 
sad commentary is that seldom is a union 
meeting fathered by the church that stands 
preéminently for Christian union, and so sel- 
dom that for practical purposes we may say 
never is such a meeting led by an evangelist 
of that church whose chief message to 
Christendom is that of union. Too often 
in the past have our preachers and our 
churches gone into union efforts because for- 
sooth they were compelled to go in or lose 
the respect of the community where their 
plea for Christian union had been preached. 
Disciples Should Be Leaders. 

I believe the hour has come when we 
should take our rightful place as leaders in 
all union and codperative work and not 
merely give a sort of silent approval to 
such work. I believe in union evangelism 
because it is in part an answer to our Lord’s 
prayer. I believe in its because it is the 
logical outcome of all the convictions that 
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have shaped and moulded my ministry as a 
disciple of Christ. 
gelism because the composite life of the pres- 
ent day demands a greater leverage brought 
to bear upon it than can be exercised by any 
one body of Christian believers. I believe in 
it because our differences of conviction upon 
doctrinal points do not debar us from recog- 
nizing as Christians those of other religious 
affiliations. - I believe in it because I love 
those who love Christ and crave their assist- 
ance in the salvation of 1, and the over- 
throw of sin. Yes, I belie e in” union evan- 
gelism and I believe the people who stand 
preéminently for Christian union can not be 
true to the principles they have urged for 
one hundred years and fail to take their 
place as leaders in this particular phase of 
Christian codperation. 

Whenever a true evangelist of our Lord 
goes into a community he has a right to 
expect and demand the sympathy and codp- 
eration of all those who are loyal to Christ 
and stand opposed to sin. But what does 
the average evangelist of the Disciples of 
Christ get? He gets the sympathy and sup- 
port of one church and cold indifference or 
open opposition of all the rest. 

Have We the Men. 

“Why,” it has been asked, “have not our 
evangelists been chosen to lead in union 
evangelistic campaigns?” Has it not been 
because we have been so slow in asserting 
our leadership? How many of our churches 
have promoted a union evangelistic meeting 
and then insisted upon an evangelists of our 
own ranks leading in such a meeting? An- 
other answer to our question as to why we 
are not leaders is revealed in the conversation 
I had recently with one of our prominent 
pastors. He said, “Believing in union evan- 
gelism, I promoted such a meeting and when 
all plans were made the other ministers 
said, ‘f you have a man who can lead in the 
meeting, bring him on’; and now said my 
brother, ‘Where was I to find my man?’ I 
searched diligently for such a man among 
us but the best could finally do was to call 
a Baptist.” 

Our Right to Live 

I believe our right of existence depends 
upon our ability to foster and promote Chris- 
tian unity. Can this be done by remaining 
constantly in the field as a competitor for 
members and social standing with the denom- 
inations? Our mission is so far beyond that 
of a mere denomination that our growth in 


THE 


I believe in union evan- 





membership and organic strength must be- 
come a secondary consideration. We are a 
voice crying in the wilderness of denomina- 
tionalism for a closer unity in Christ. But 
that voice must find concrete expression. The 
open door to us at the present time is union 
evangelism. In no other way can we so con- 
clusively prove that our plea is more than a 
denominational tenet than by fostering and 
promoting a union of all Christians in the 
work of soul saving. There are hundreds of 
pastors here today whose churches are the 
dominating religious influence in their com- 
munity. Who, better than these, could or- 
ganize a union campaign of soul winning? 
And whe better than an evangelist of the 
New Testament is fitted to lead in such a 
union campaign? Our message when devoid 
of the bitterness of party spirit, is the mes- 
sage of christendom today. Our methods are 
preéminently fitted for union work and our 
zeal for evangelism is the one factor needed 
to be introduced into union evangelism to 
make it a compelling force. And what an 
opportunity for preaching Christian union! 
One of our great visioned men whose faith 
has become so vital that doctrine has found 
its rightful place in his preaching, would be 
in a union meeting, like Paul on Mars Hill. 
Discovering the altar to the Unknown God, 
he declared, “Whom you ignorantly wor- 
shipped, him declare I unto you.” Here is 
a great union meeting. The evangelist is 
one of our own great men whose life and 
thought has been molded by our wondrous 
plea. Five to ten thousand people are nightly 
crowding into a great tabernacle or coliseum. 
One hundred churches of varied belief are 


throwing their life into the effort. The gos- 
pel is being preached with power. Hundreds 


are forsaking sin and being led to confess the 
Blessed Christ. An entire city is stirred and 
every eye is upon the great work being 
wrought. The meeting is closing, thousands 
have been converted, denomination differences 
are forgotten and in the focal centre of this 
wondrous work of God, stands the evangelist 
who has cemented the ties of Christian effort 
and led the host to victory. Before every 
eye is the concrete evidence of the power of 
Christian union; every heart bears testimony 
to the joy of brotherly, codperation in soul 
winning. But hearken! The evangelist is 


telling the people that this is God’s way, it 
is Christ’s prayer that we may be one,—not 
for a brief period of a few weeks, but for all 
It is no party doctrine that is now 
great 


time. 


being preached. The multitude lis- 
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tens to tnis Christ-filled man as he bears the 
message of his Master that they all may be 
one. No need of argument,—the demonstra- 
tion is complete and back to one hundred 
churches goes the multitude with but one 
prayer that God may hasten the day when 
all his people shall be one. 

Such a sermon and such a demonstration 
as only one of our own great preachers could 
give, would be worth more to the cause of 
Christian union than a thousand sermons 
preached in our own churches to our own 
people. 

Denominational Danger Past 

The spirit of this convention has profound- 
ly stirred me. I have never been so proud of 
being a disciple of Christ. I am glad the 
blood of the Fathers flows in my veins and 
that my name has linked with this 
movement from the beginning. I was born 
free, and the thing that inspires me today is 
that I see the danger of our movement crys- 
talizing into a denomination, has forever 
passed. The currents of our thinking lead 
far from this. What a plea we have! What 
a time for presenting it! What an honor 
in being its heralder! We need men today 
with the charity of a Stone and the breath 
of Thomas Campbell to interpret our plea to 
divided Christendom, and not men who shall 
secretly glory in the number of “sectarians 
he has saved.” 

Brethren, the battle is on. Fierce charges 
against the common enemy are being made. 
Men with as great faith as we, with as com- 
pletely surrendered lives are dying for our 
Lord, great Christian bodies are pouring out 
their life and their treasures to advance the 
kingdom of our God. And the battle goes 
hard because of the lack of unity of purpose; 
and shall we fight alone or train our guns on 
those who unselfishly, though in some things 
misguided, are giving their lives for our 
common Lord; or shall we not with a faith 
as large and a vision as broad and a heroism 
as superb as that of our Father’s, spring 
into the midst of the fight with the battle 
ery of “Christ our all and in all” and take 
our rightful place as leaders in this world- 
wide crusade against sin? God wil not hold 
us guiltless if in this crucial hour we do not 
prove our plea is something more than a 
shibboleth or a party ery. During these won- 
derful centennial days my soul has been 
quickened, my vision has been cleared and 
as I have looked toward the future, I have 
seen the people I love, excelling all others in 
charity, surpassing all in brotherliness, lead- 
ing all in fraternity and by conduct so mag- 
nanimous as to compel the admiration of all 
christendom. I have seen them practicing 
their plea for Christian union and taking 
their God-oruained place as harmonizers of 
the divided church, as leaders in the world’s 
conquest. 


been 


in this world who are 
compelled to tarry at home. The great race 
of life goes on, and they are left behind; 
they are too weak to run. . They have 
nothing to do with the hand, with the sweat 
of the brow, with the toil of the brain; their 
work is all with the heart. But what a work 
that is! The toils of the hand and brain 
are nothing to it; these yield a solace by 
their very energy, but the sad heart has only 
to bear. It is harder to bear than to do. I 
may be rudely jostled in the race, but the 
race itself gives an excitement that makes 
me forget my pain; I am there, at least, in 
the company of my fellowmen. But to tarry 


There are some 


at home, to wait passive under the shadow of 
God, to have nothing to do but bear the 
burden of one great cross—this is the trial 
of life. Yes, my soul, and this is thy com- 
munion with thy Lord.—George Matheson. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII (Continued) 
Mr. Densham Returns. 
“With a peculiarly musical voice?” in- 
quired Roger Densham. 

“That’s him, sir,” exclaimed both husband 
and wife together, in amazement—that’s 
him!” 

“Then the sooner 
better,” said Mr. 
hard tone. 

At that moment a halting step was heard 
coming down the stairs. Slowly and trem- 
blingly it came, and Mr. Jones and his wife 
looked at each other in growing amazement. 

“The fiddler’s comin’ downstairs!” she 
murmured. 

The last step was reached, and the passage 
gained. Jules and Bebe were to be seen 
frisking joyfully ahead, while their master 
followed painfully behind, with Taras mount- 
ed on his shoulder. Mr. Densham, himself 
in shadow, recognized Pierre at the first 
glance to be the Frenchman he remembered 
on board The Fair Nancy, in spite of his 
present wan appearance. But where, won- 
dered he, was the disguise? 

The Frenchman’s voice sounded very feeble 
as he halted at the door of the kitchen— 

“Please tell me who drove up to the inn 
just now.” 

The landlady hastened forward, moistening 
her dry lips, with her tongue. 

“My downstair lodger,” she made reply. 

“Then has my child come back with him?” 
inquired Pierre, leaning heavily against the 
wall, 

“N—no. 
her.” 

“The gentleman! Ah! ciel!” The last 
exclamation broke from him as Mr. Densham 
emerged from his shadowy corner. “Roger 


I go after them the 
Densham, in a curiously 


But the gentleman’s goin’ for 


Densham! C’est vous! C’est l’enemi de Mon- 
sieur! Ah! mon Dieu!” His temporary 
strength failed. Lifting his hands above 


his head, and uttering a wild cry, he swayed 
forward and fell into Roger Densham’s out- 
stretched arms. z 

Taras sprang from his shoulder on to the 
balustrade and jabbered shrilly, while Bebe 
and Jules sat on their haunches with mute 
agony in their eyes. In the midst of the 
turmoil, Mr. Densham found himself wonder- 
ing where on earth was the faithful Jacques. 

“He has only fainted. Help me to carry 
him into my sitting-room,” said Mr. Densham 
to the landlord. And together they laid 
Pierre on the sofa, and wet his brow and lips 
with brandy. 

Seeing him returning to consciousness, 
Roger Densham, without ceremony, bundled 
both husband and wife out of the room. 

“Have a look to my horses. Don’t on 
any account let any one meddle with them,” 
he said to the landlord. “And you, Mrs. 
Jones, hurry away and write out my bill, and 
all that this other lodger has cost you. I 
shall settle both before we go away.” 

And Mrs. Jones found herself out in the 
passage with the door between herself and 
her lodgers; with a strong conviction that 
the mystery was growing bigger and bigger, 
since the traveling showman had recognized 
her downstair lodger, and had called him by 
his name. 

When Pierre opened his eyes, they fell 
directly on Roger Densham. The latter heid 
up his hand. 

“Look here, Monsieur Francais, don’t say 
a word, but listen to me,” he said quietly, the 


memory of Camilla making him speak more 
gently to this strolling showman than he 
would otherwise have done. “You and I 
must have an understanding, on one point 
at least, before we start in pursuit of this 
child. And we haven’t a minute to spare, 
if we wish to recover her from the villain into 
whose hands she has fallen. You called 
me just now the enemy of her father?” 

Pierre nodded. “And one,” he said, breath- 
ing heavily, “that I have fought hard 
against.” 

“Wherefore?” demanded Densham. “There 
was no need. I am no enemy of the child’s. 
Why should I be? I hated her father for 
reasons of my own, but that hatred is in no 
way descended to his child; on the contrary, 
I wish her well. But we have no time to 
waste in foolish argument. Listen to me. 
An enemy does exist for Camilla Falconer, 
but not in me. She has an enemy, and a 
very crafty one, who will scruple at very 
little, if I know him at all.” 

He paused, and the Frenchman’s dark 
eyes looked up at him. “And that enemy, 
Monsieur?” 

“Is the man in whose hands she now is.” 

Pierre drew in his breath-hard. He looked 
white and wretched. His sickness had left 
him weak, and unable to grasp things quickly. 

“I cannot understand,” he faltered. “I 
thought she had gone for a drive with the 
downstair lodger, who I never thought was 
yourself. Who—who is this man she has 
gone with?” 

“A villain—a black-hearted villain—who 
calls himself Bartoletti; an Italian, who 
hungers for her death, so that her fortune 
may fall to one of his own family. Hear me, 
man; we have no time to fool away—every 
minute is of value. Have you the strength 
to go with me and follow that scoundrelly 
foreigner? If not, I shall go alone.” 

“You are not playing with me?” entreated 
Pierre, his honest eyes gazing wistfully, fear- 
fully into the sombre black ones bent upon 
him. What was he to believe? He was 
terrified at the turn events had taken, and 
his sickness had enfeebled him. “You have 
not the child in hiding yourself? You are 
not in league with this Italian? Ah! mon 
Dieu, tell me true!” 

Roger Densham took an impatient turn 
up the room. Then he stood beside the sofa 
again. 

“Monsieur Francais, I give you my word 
that I am not lying to you. I tell you that 
Camilla Falconer has a friend in me. The 
man that you must dread is not I, but the 
villain who is bearing her further and further 
off from us every minute that we fool here. 
He has reason to hate her. {f{ have none. 
Great powers! my Frenchman, if I had the 
time, I’d turn the tables on you, and ask 
why I found you first masquerading here as 
an old man and carrying Camilla Falconer 
about with you, when her lawful guardians 
are raising the very devil’s nue and cry 
throughout the country for her.” 

Pierre’s jaw dropped; his eyes looked 
bewilderingly at his questioner. For a min- 
ute he felt stung by the implied doubt cast 
upon his own honest intentions. And then 
the old fear of the police being put upon his 
track took possession of him. He gazed earn- 
estly at the man before him—the man who 
had been the reason for all their wearied wan- 
derings—and his breath came nard and fast. 
Could he, dare he, confide in him? 





He rose trembling to his feet, and put an 
unsteady hand o-t. 

“IT. am an honest Frenchman, Monsieur, 
and my motives are honest also.” 

The wistfulness in eyes and voice were not 
without their effect upon Roger Densham. 

“And I,” he said, “am an honest English- 
man, and what I have said to you is truth. 
There is my hand on it, Monsieur Francais.” 

Pierre grasped it feverishly. “is mind 
was made up. 

“Venez,” he said, “let us start in pursuit, 
and on the way I shall tell you why the child 
is not already with her grandparents.” 

“Good! We have fooled away too much 
precious time already.” 

He made a dash towards the door, and met 
his landlady on the threshold with the two 
bills in her hand. 

“See here,” he said, turning to the French- 
man, “you have no time to settle your bill. 
I shall do it for you. You can’t take your 
animals, of course. You must leave them in 
charge of Mrs. Jones.” 

“Will you—can you?” stammered Pierre, 
looking entreatingly at her. “I would ask 
your kindness for Bebe and Jules, and for 
Chicot in his stable. All but Taras, whom I 
must take with me, and Jacques.” 

“Jacques is not here,” interposed Mrs. 
Jones thrusting in his head. “He went with 
little missie and showed his teeth at the 
foreign gentleman when he wanted to put 
him out.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mr. Densham again, 
flinging a pile of silver and gold on to tne 
table, and refilling his flask from a bottle 
of brandy. 

“C’est bien!” echoed the Frenchman. “Jac- 
ques will die before he will see the child in- 
jured.” 

“Bartoletti wouldn’t think twice before 
killing a dog that crossed his path,” muttered 
Roger Densham between his shut teeth. “Mrs. 
Jones, I will come back this way and settle 
with you for the care you have taken of the 
animals. And now, if you have any warm 
rugs or shawls, I should like them for this 
invalid. He will need them, for the air 
will be cold as we go along. Ready, Monsieur 
Francais ?” 

Before another five minutes were over, the 
strangely-assorted pair, with Taras in the 
Frenchman’s coat, were driving along the 
same road that the Italian had taken. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
In Hot Pursuit. 


“My two horses against the Italian’s one,” 
said Roger Densham with a grim smile, a8 
they drove swiftly through the quiet country 
roads. “Which do you thing has the better 
chance of winning, Monsieur Francais?” 

“Le bon Dieu only knows,” was the French 
man’s reply. 

In a fragmentary fashion, as they went 
along, he had given Mr. Densham an account 
of all that had happened, from the stepping 
out of the lifeboat with Camilla on that 
chilly March morning to the present moment. 
Of Rexington Falconer’s fear of this mat 
beside him, he, with delicate French polite 
ness, touched but lightly, but Roger Densham 
understood more than Pierre thought. 

“A mare’s nest,” he made reply. “The 
sickly fancy of a dying man who knew I had 
some cause for hatred, and magnified his 
dread of me. It was the merest chance that 
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found me on the same vessel as himself 
that day.” 

But when Pierre spoke of his alarm at 
losing the packet of papers committed to his 
care, Mr. Densham gave a short laugh. 

“They fell at my feet,” he said, “when you 
unbuttoned your coat to give that lad some 
brandy from your ‘flask—the lad that carried 
your dog through the surf. I did not pay 
much heed to them then, for I was wet to 
the skin and numbed with cold; but as I 
was one of the last to leave the boat, my foot 
stumbled against them. I knew it was the 
packet entrusted to your care by Rexington 
Falconer, for I had seen him give it to you. 
I picked it up, intending to give it to you 
should I meet you on the beach. You were 
nowhere to be seen. So the next morning 
I wrapped them securely up and posted them 
to the address of his parents.” 

“Ah! quel bonheur!” cried Pierre, a feeling 
of intense relief seizing him, for the loss of 
those papers had added greatly to his difficul- 
ties. “Then they have been in the rightful 
hands all this time?” 

Mr. Densham nodded, and at the same 
moment abruptly stopped the conveyance to 
inquire of a country lad whether he had seen 
a gig containing a dark gentleman, a little 
girl and a poodle dog. 

“Ya—as,” was the unexpected reply. “The 
little gel was cryin’ out, and the dawg was 
well nigh throttlin’ the gentleman, he were 
so mad like.” 

A fierce light burned in the Frenchman’s 
eyes, and the hands that were clutching Taras 
against his heart trembled. 

“What direction did they take? 
lad!” cried Roger Densham eagerly. 

“The ’igh road. You'll see it a mile fur- 
ther on where four cross roads meet. It 
be called Hamborough Road.” 

“Good boy! Here! Catch it!” and a 
five-shilling piece rolled to the astonished 
lad’s feet. 

“T would that every creature we met could 
give us as valuable information as that coun- 
try lad, and as intelligently,” muttered Mr. 
Densham. 

But Pierre said nothing. The boy’s words 
had roused within him a fever of fear and 
revenge. She had been heard crying out! 
Had the villain then hurt her? What had 
he done? Oh! brave Jacques! Oh, faith- 
ful friend. Le bon Dieu be praised that he 
was beside Camilla. 

“Cannot we drive faster, Monsieur?” was 
all he said in a choeked voice. 

Mr. Densham gave him a side glance. The 
pallor of the Frenchman’s cheek and tne 
burning light in his eyes struck him for the 
first time since they had started. 

He drew out his brandy flask, but Pierre 
motioned it away. 

“I feel in a fever, already,” he said. “Mon- 
sieur, I want nothing, I care for nothing. I 
can neither eat, nor sleep, until I find the 
child.” 

“Nor I,” answered Mr. Densham. “But 
we have covered as much ground as Barto- 
letti has, for though he had four hours’ 
start of us, we have driven several times as 
swiftly as his horse has. He can’t have 
got beyond Hamborough, I fancy. At Ham- 
borough we shall change horses, if I find it 
Necessary to do so. But devil an inch will 
I stir, man, until you take a drop of this. 
It will put fresh life into you, else I shall be 
feeling half a murderer for tearing you away 
from your bed and your doctor in this mad 
fashion.” 

He would take no denial, so Pierre obe- 
diently gulped down a few drops of the fiery 
spirit, and handed the flask back with a 
hand that still trembled from excitement. 

On, on they drove, through one turnpike 
after another, Mr. Densham in each case 
giving more than half again the amount of 
toll required of him. No words were now 
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spoken. To the Frenchman it seemed a 
matter of life and death: the charge reposed 
in him, the trust accepted, the dying father’s 
face—all stood out vivid and clear. And 
before Roger Densham’s eyes there stood the 
memory of the well-lighted library at Redhill, 
and the crafty look on Mr. Bartoletti’s face. 

“T’ll let no foreigner worse me in this 
affair,” he said between clenched teeth. 
“Madeleine’s child shall not remain one im- 
stant longer in his hands if I can prevent 
it.” 

At length they entered a town of some 
pretensions. Fine houses and beautiful gar- 
dens, met their gaze on every side. The 

At length they entered a town of some 
pretensions. Fine houses and beautiful gar- 
dens, met their gaze on every side. The 
reeking horses with foam-flecked bridles at- 
tracted some attention, and passers-by stood 
to gaze at the travellers. 

“We've reached Hamborough, I expect,” 
said Mr. Densham. “But the place is quite 
unfamiliar to me. Have you passed through 
it before?” 

Pierre shook his head. 
this way,” he replied dully. 


“We never came 


Mr. Densham glanced sharply at him. 
“Cheer up, man,” he said kindly. “Never 
say die.” 


He pulled up as he spoke at an inn before 
which a signpost swung. “If they cannot 
give us a fresh pair of horses here,” he said, 
“they must bait them, and we will travel 
on again after we’ve had a snack ourselves.” 

As he spoke his eyes lit upon the figure 
of a lad standing on the pavement a few 
yards away. There was excitement in the 
boy’s face, and an eager lighting up of his 
eyes which did not escape Roger Densham’s 
notice. They both looked full into each 
other’s faces, and then the lad made a bound 
across the road. 

“Great heavens!” he cried aloud, laying 
an impetuous hand on Pierre’s arm, “you’re 
the Frenchman I saw on board The Fair 
Nancy! And you—gracious powers!” look- 
ing excitedly at Mr. Densham, “you are the 
other passenger that was on that same ship. 

Pierre stood up, trembling in every limb. 
“Monsieur,” he said agitatedly, “it is le 
jeune Monsieur who saved Jacques!” 

Guy seized his hand. “It 1s you!” he 
cried. “Jacques was your dog, and I could 
almost swear that I have just seen him in 
company with my little cousin—the child you 
carried through the water so nobly that 
awful night——” 

He stopped, chocked with excitement, and 
breathless from the rapidity of his words. 

As for Pierre, he could only gaze at him 
spell-bound, for part of this was unintelli- 
gible to him, knowing nothing as he did of 
Camilla’s relationship to this frank-faced 
English boy. 

But Roger Densham looked like a war- 
horse ready for battle. In a second he had 
recognized the strong Falconer likeness in 
this boy. 


“What Falconer are you?” he asked 
abruptly. 
“Brian Falconer’s son, and Rexington 


Falconer’s nephew.” And with the last words 
a light as to the indentity of this dark man 
dawned upon Guy. “And you,” he said 
hurriedly, in a helf defiant tone, “can you be 
Mr. Densham?” 

“Right—oh!” was the reply. “Now tell 
me sharp whom you saw Camilla with just 
now. Was it with a rascally Italian named 
Bartoletti?” - 

For an instant Guy looked straight at him 
without replying. His brain felt in a whirl. 
What did it all mean? What was Mr. 
Densham doing in company with the French- 
man whom everybody was hunting for? Was 
there something fishy after all about the 
Frenchman? And had Mr. Bartoletti dis- 
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covered him, and borne the child away to 
present himself to her grandparents? 

All this revolved rapidly in Guy’s mind 
whilst he stared straight at Roger Densham 
“Why do you want to know?” he asked 
warily. And then his eyes suddenly met 
those of the Frenchman. No treachery rested 
there. No fishyness lay behind the candor 
of those eyes. All his former faith and trust 
in Pierre were revived, whilst the old dislike 
for Anita’s uncle was intensified. 

“Pshaw! my boy, don’t quibble,” returned 
Roger Densham, in sharp impatient tones. 
“We are hunting a black fox; one that has 
stolen a chicken from this man here, and the 
sooner we recover it the oetter for your 
family; for this chicken is no other than your 
cousin, Camilla Falconer. This man desires 
to place your cousin in her grandparents’ 
hands. What Mr. Bartoletti wishes to do, 
I know not.” 

“Monsieur,” cried Pierre, holding out both 
his hands; and Taras, released from the 
tight grip in which he had been held, peeped 
from out of the coat, and peered inquisitively 
with bright eyes at the lad’s flushed face; 
“Monsieur, if you are a Falconer—of the 
same family of Falconers that I have these 
months been seeking—tell me if you know 
of la petite Mademoiselle’s presence. She 
has been borne away from me by one that I 
know not; but that he is an enemy, I am 
fully aware. Monsieur—Monsteur—i have 
been honest, I have been true, but Fate has 
worked against me; yet surely it is my own 
hand—the hand that Monsieur Falconer gave 
his child into—that should restore her to her 
grandparents. It is what I have worked 
for, what I have longed for all these months.” 

He paused. His dark eyes, hollow from 
illness, looked pleadingly into Guy’s. 

“Of course it will be your hand,” cried 
Guy impetuously. “I always swore you 
were straight, and I believe it still, though 
I don’t know the ins and outs of everything. 
Yes, Mr. Densham, the child I thought was 
Camilla was driving in a gig with Mr. Barto- 
letti. I recognized her golden hair, and I 
honestly believe the Frenchman’e poodle was 
with them. He is a rascally Italian, although 
—although ‘a 

“Although he is your uncle,” put in Roger 
Densham cooly. 

“Not my uncle, thank goodness,” was Guy’s 
quick retort. “My counsin Anita’s uncle, 
you mean. If you'll give me a lift, I’ll 
show you the very house at which I saw the 
gig stop five minutes before you came up. 
I was just wondering what I would do when 
I saw you pull up at the ‘Rose and Crown,’ 
and I recognized the Frenchman seated be- 
side you. They stopped at an eating-house, 
where the name of Beppo Diviani is written 
over the door.” 

“Most fitting,” answered Roger Densham, 
with a slight laugh, as Guy sprang in. “A 
fellow countryman, of course.” 

They drove at a decorous pace through the 
crowded market town of Hamborough, and 
Roger Densham pulled up at the bottom of 
a side street, indicated to him before by Guy. 

“Tt is higher up, about the middle of the 
street,” said Guy. “Won’t you go right up 
to the door?” 

“No. I think the better plan would be 
for me not to show up unless I am obliged 
to; but I don’t fancy there will be any need. 
You,” turning to Pierre, “must go with 
Camilla’s cousin. I think the two of you 
will be sufficient and you will manage it 
best together. But should he prove un- 
reasonable, which I very much doubt (for 
a fox always knows when he is run to 
ground) you can mention that you have a 
friend,” with a dry smile, “in Roger Den- 
sham, who is much interested in the case, 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Her Birthday Gift 


It is my darling’s birthday. But between 
Her land and mine no carriers come and go; 
Across that space all travelers outward fare 
And none return to ways they used to 
know. 


And now it is her birthday; and she dwells 
In a far land most marvelous and bright; 
But if there be some joys she has not known 
Father, give her this day one new delight! 
—Emma A. Lente, in Sunday School Times. 


Yellow Treasure 
BY HILDA RICHMOND. 


Everyone on Sycamore street said that 
John G—— was a very bad boy, and some 
made it much stronger than that, that is, all 
but John’s mother. His father was away 
so much that he could hardly be said to live 
on Sycamore street or anywhere but in a 
railway coach, and his mother had always 
had the care of the family. There really 
was no denying that John needed a firm 
hand or something to restrain him, but his 
mother was all unconscious of this important 
fact. When the neighbors complained about 
John she thought them “too mean for any- 
thing,” and when her son was saucy and 
impertinent to her she fondly excused him 
on the ground that he was young and would 
outgrow all these bad habits. Just what 
would have happened is not known, though 
many of the neighbors feel sure they could 
easily predict the future of the fourteen-year- 
old bad boy, if Grandfather G—— had not 
made them a visit, and taken in the situa- 
tion in a very short time. Before he left for 
home he presented his grandson with a fine 
Jersey cow to the dismay of Mrs. G—— who 
foresaw endless trouble as a result of keep- 
ing a cow on a town lot. 

To tell the truth John wasn’t overly pleased 
with the fine animal, and he only half be- 
lieved the wonderful stories his grandfather 
told about her money-making possibilities. 
But the shrewd old gentleman, who saw there 
was the making of a good boy in John, pro- 
ceeded to milk the cow and then engage cus- 
tomers around in the neigborhood. His 
daughter-in-law followed him up to explain 
that “Grandpa is childish, and you must not 
pay any attention to what he says,” but the 
neighbors saw the fine cream on the milk and 
held their peace. Childish or not childish, 
they liked good milk, and when it was pre- 
sented at their doors at a reasonable price 
they eagerly purchased it. The first money 
was unhesitatingly handed over to John who 
proceeded to gorge himself with peanuts and 
candy and sodas, but a few days of pain in 
the region of his stomach taught him the 
folly of that proceeding. 

Grandfather G stayed only long enough 
to instruct John in the mysteries of finding 
pasture for the cow, properly feeding and 
eurrying her, caring for the milk vessels and 
such details, and then he went back to his 
farm well satisfied. Mrs. G—— immediately 
broached the subject of selling the animal, 
but her son said he was willing to take all 
care of her. He took special delight in curry- 





ing and feeding the cow, leading her to and 
from pasture and selling the milk, when once 
he established a routine of business. 


In a few weeks the neighbors began to say 
that John wasn’t such a bad boy after all, 
and the little acts of rowdyism fell off won- 
derfully. Grandfather G had wisely seen 
that it was only a case of misdirected energy 
that made the lad go whooping through the 
alleys and generally disturbing the peace, 
and when his hands were full of tasks he be- 
came transformed as if by magic. At first 
the money flowed through his fingers like 
water as he treated himself and his friends, 
but he soon found out that the boys who 
were his special friends when his pockets 
were full of candy were busy elsewhere when 
the stable was to be cleaned or feed placed 
in the little mow. Then he came to himself 
and decided to start a savings account. 

That cow proved just what the lad called 
her, a “Yellow Treasure,” and has been the 
means of reforming more than one bad boy. 
Other mothers, seeing the magic of the plan, 
bought chickens or invested in something 
that would give the boys plenty of employ- 
ment, and some money to spend and they 
bless the day when Grandfather G—— 
brought the fine young cow to the neighbor- 
hood to reform his grandson. 





A Seed Story 


BY GENEVA M. SEWELL. 


“Oh, Auntie, won’t you please tell us 
another story about the flowers? Mamma 
has gone to the convention and we are 
awfully lonesome,” begged Arthur and 
Minnie. 

“What if I should tell you of a convention 
which the seeds are holding right now by 
the side of the big rock at the edge of the 


path? Would you like to attend?” laughed 
auntie. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Let’s!” chorused both chil- 
dren. 


When they were all comfortably seated 
on the big rock, near which a thistle grew 
and around which were floating dandelion 
and milkweed seed, auntie began: “Mr. 
Thistle will please state the object of the 
meeting.” Then auntie went right on talk- 
ing as though she were the thistle. “We 
are here, said the thistle, that we may tell 
each other how we take care of our seed 
babies, and how we send some of them from 
us so there may be other plants of our kind 
in other places.” 

“If you please, cried the little dandelion 
seed,” auntie continued, “I should like to 
speak first, as I am afraid if I do not I 
shall have to leave without speaking, for 
the winds are making me tremble now. Early 
last May I was a lovely golden flower in 
the midst of a rosette of dark green leaves. 
Every day more golden flowers appeared. 
All these flowers (I was one of them) were 
very sensitive to the changes of the weather. 
When it was going to rain we closed our 
yellow rays and covered them in our green 
ealix or hood. Every night when the sun 
sank low in the west, we closed our eyes and 
went to sleep and slept until the sun rose 
in the east, and called us to awaken. 

“Oh! Oh! I’ve seen ’em. I’ve seen ’em” 
cried both children. “I must hurry and tell 
you about the seeds,” went on auntie, “for 
I fear I must be travelling soon. In the 
place of my golden flowers soon appeared 


a fuzzy, globe-shaped ball of seeds. The 
seeds are on one end of the fuzz. This 
fuzz acts as our wings, and aids us to fly 
a long, long way. When our seeds are fully 
ripened we are blown off by the wind to 
start another colony of Dandelions. There, 
I cannot stay a minute longer; see, I am 
going! Good by, good by!” and auntie blew 
lightly on the dandelion she had been holding 
and the seed scattered in every direction. 

“Will the milk-weed speak next? 

“I have larger wings than the dandelion, 
but my seed is larger and heavier, and | 
am not as sensitive to the wind as she is, 


I will begin at the beginning. We milk. 
weeds have a milky juice, although some 
other plants do also. We have rather 


eurious shaped flowers, and some of our 
flowers are very cruel for they catch bees 
and insects and lovely butterflies, if they 
happen to stay in our cups when it is time 
for us to go to sleep. After the flowers our 
seed forms in a rough looking pod on the 
outside, but it is very soft on the inside,” 
Auntie showed the children. “There are a 
lot of us on the inside, too many for com- 
fort, so, bye and bye the pod of the cradle 
bursts open, and out we fly with only a 
slight invitation from Mr. Wind. By and 
by the cradle that held us is empty and we 
are scattered in all directions and one does 
not often know where our little brothers 
and sisters that grew up in the cradle with 
us have gone, but each has work to do and 
we do it the best we can. We scatter now 
and bid you good by.” Auntie opened the 
pod and they were carried off by the wind. 

“Mr. Burr has the floor: “Mother nature 
did not give me wings to fly with, but she 
gave me little hooks and told me to catch 
on to anything that might be passing by.” 
Auntie showed the children the little sharp 
hooks. “I got about discouraged, for all 
my brothers and sisters were getting a lift 
out into the world to set about their work 
and I thought my turn would never come 
but one day a little dog came trotting past, 
I hooked onto him and got a free ride to 
this place. I am what is called a burr from 
a burdock. We have very insignificant flowers, 
but we Burrs make people notice us. Little 
children love to gather us and make baskets 
and furniture from us.” 

“Oh, don’t you remember how we filled 
them with choke cherries last year?” quer 
ied Arthur eagerly. 

“The first rain that comes,” went on aunt- 
ie, “will probably pass me into the ground, 
and if it does I shall lay there until spring 
and then I shall begin te grow.” 

“When Jack Frost came and opened my 
very prickly burr and cradle,” said the chest 
nut, who now began addressing the cenvel- 
tion, “I was the first one to fall out. | 
thought I would never stop falling, but ! 
did at last, and lay on the ground for’ 
few days, when a little squirrel came mur 
ning along and picked me up.” 

“After he had picked up quite a numb 
ef us, he started off for his home and! 
thought it was my work to be eaten ins 
of being planted, and I'll confess that I shir 
ered some, and when we reached here in som! 
way I fell out of his mouth, and here | 
have laid ever since. When the warm ds}! 
of next spring come I shall awaken. 1 
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blue bird and the robin will be the first te 
call me. Then how happy I shall be to 
begin my new life. I hope to grow into a 
noble tree.” 

“J should like to speak a few words,” 
said Mr. Thistle, before we adjourn. 1 am 
a winged seed like the Milkweed and the 
Dandelion. My ancestors have always been 
great travellers. I am a Scotch Thistle; 
how my ancestors ever got to America I 
cannot tell, but we are here to stay. We 
have relation much smaller than we are— 
they are called the Canada Thistle—they 
travelled a long way too.” I am here today, 
but tomorrow I may not be. I am not quite 
securely weighted down, but it may not be 
for long, perhaps for all winter, but I am 


ready for my work when it comes. As it 
is getting late I move we adjourn.” 
“Second it,” cried the chestnut. The rest 


of the convention had blown away. 

“I know now how seeds travel.” said Min- 
nie, “the wind blows them and they catch 
on to things and are carried in that way, and 
the squirrels carry them. I wonder if there 
are any other ways for them to travel.” 

“Well, the little birds sometimes drop them 
from their beaks and sometimes the farmer 
spills them from his wagon when he is 
going to mill,” replied auntie. 

“Auntie, I think it is perfectly fine to 
know about all these flowers and things and 
I thank you very much for your pretty 
story,” said Arthur. 

“So do I—Oh, there comes mamma!” and 
both children ran to meet their mother, who 
was home from the convention. 


Put Up the Sword 


I have sung of the soldier’s glory 
As I never shall sing again; 

I have gazed on the shambles gory, 
I have smelled of the slaughter-pen. 


There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
There are stains on the laurel leaf, 

And the pages of fame are blotted 
With the tears of a needless grief. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion. 
And the beast is killed for sport; 
And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 


For the parent seal in the water 
Is slain, and her child must die, 
That some sister or wife or daughter 
Her beauty may beautify. 


And the merciful thought we smother— 
For such is the way of man— 

As we murder the useless mother 
For the “unborn astrakhan.” 


But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noteth the sparrow’s fall? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 

Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again? 


When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 
all we worship the red deceiver, 
The devil that men call Fame? 


We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood—in vain; 

God asks us, over and over, 
“Where is thy brother Cain?” 


—James Jeffrey Roche, in the Century. 





THE 


When to Cry 


There are millions of little boys and girls 
in the world who want to do just the right 
thing and the very best thing. But they do 
not always know what just the right thing 
is, and sometimes they cannot tell the very 
best thing from the very worst thing. 

Now I have often thought that there are 
little boys and girls who cry, now and then, 
at the wrong time; and I have asked many 
of the older people, but none of them could 
tell me the best time to cry. 

But the other day I met a man older and 
wiser than any of the rest. He was very 
old and very wise and he told ime: 

“It is bad luck to ery on Monday. 

“To cry on Tuesday makes red eyes. 

“Crying on Wednesday is bad for chil- 
dren’s heads and for the heads of older people. 

“It is said that if a child begins to ery 
on Thursday he will find it hard to stop. 


“It is not best for children to ery on Fri- 


day. It makes them unhappy. 

“Never cry on Saturday. It is too busy 
a day. 

“Tears shed on the Sabbath are salt and 
bitter. 7 


“Children should on no account cry at 
night. The nights are for sleep. 

“They may cry whenever else they please, 
but not at any of these times, unless it is 
for something serious.” 

I wrote down the rules just as the old 
man gave them to me. Of curse, they will 
be of no use to boys and girls who ure past 
six, for those children do not cry. The wise 
man meant them for the little ones—the 
millions of little boys and girls who want 
to do the right thing and the very best 
thing.—St. Nicholas. 


Religious Idling 


Sir John Lubbock found this epitaph in 
a country churchyard: 
“Here lies a poor woman who always were 
tired, 
For she lived in a world 
were required. 
Weep not for me, friends, she said, for I 
am going 

When there’ll neither be working, nor read- 
ing, nor sewing; 

Lo weep not for me, friends, if death us 
do sever, 

For I’m going to do nothing forever and ever.” 


where too much 


The Freeman (England) says the verse il- 
lustrates the notions some people have of the 
state of the Church notably in heaven but 
on earth as well. In the latter view it chimes 
with the story our Methodist friends like to 
tell to this effect: A man who had been a 
Methodist offered himself to a Baptist Church. 
On being asked why he proposed to change 
his connection, he answered, “In the Metho- 
dist Church I am forever being asked to work 
and give, and give and work; I want to join 
the Baptists so as to be dipped and done 
with it.” The candidate evidently got his 
idea of the Baptist way from the old Anti- 
nomian offshoot; still it is to be feared that 
too many in all Christian Churches have set 
themselves to the tune of “going to do noth- 
ing forever and ever.”—Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


“Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its 
gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 

And when we have done with our life-lasting 
toys, 

Dear Father, take care of Thy children, the 
Boys!” 
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Woman’s World 


—Eliza Calvert Hall, the author of the de- 
lightful “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” sketches, is 
the wife of Major William A. Obenchaian, 
and lives in Bowling Green. Her studies of 
Kentucky life, so imbued with feeling and 
humor, are remarkably true and faithful. 
The story that first made her famous went 
the rounds of the papers for two years, 
until it was finally accepted by the Cosmo- 
politan. It was written to aid in securing 
to the married women of Kentucky a right 
to their earnings and property. 

—The daughter of Professor Ferrar, the 
éminent Spanish scholar and educator, who 
was executed at Barcelona, last week ap- 
pealed tothe king and the Pope for her 
father’s pardon. She has found employ- 
ment in a biscuit factory and the support of 
her mother and the family now devolves 
upon her. 

—Mrs. Clarence Mackay declined to intro- 
duce Mrs. Pankhurst to her New York au- 
dience, stating that ‘she did not believe that 
American women were in sympathy with 
the violent methods of the English sutfra- 
gettes. She thought, on the contrary, that 
in this country a campaign of education, cir- 
culating literature and holding meetings 
where civic questions could be discussed 
with moderation and intelligence would be 
much more effective. 

—Edith Wyatt, the young Chicago author 
whom Blackwood’s Magazine has ianked 
among the most vigorous and original of 
recent American authors, lives with her par- 
ents in one of the north Chicago suburbs, 
With her hierary work Miss Wyatt gives 
a great deal of time and work to the humane 
society, of which she is a most efficient 


member. 

—Madame Melba, the singer, has lost the 
great fortune whicii sue accumulated in her 
profession. She a3 lived very extravagant- 
ly keeping up two large establishments, one 
in Paris and anoi in London. Her re- 
verses are attribu‘e.’ to her love for fash- 
ionable society, whi. has cost her heavily. 


—Mrs. Wilheln.ina +:oming is at the head 
of the photographic jepartment of the ob- 
servatory of Harvard ‘‘niversity. It is her 
duty to see that micrescopic observation is 
made of old plates taxen at the Harvard 


observatory. She has -erently discovered 
a meteor with a spectrum five ‘iies larger 
than that of any other ever no‘... by the 


observatory. Mrs. Fleming is a momcer of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Great Brit- 
ain, and the only woman wh se naine ap- 
pears in the Harvard catalogue. 


“Friendlier Than the Smiling 
Days” 


As the insect from the rock 
Takes the color of its wing; 
As the boulder from the shock 
Of the ocean’s rhythmic swing 
Makes itself a perfect form, 
Learns a calmer front to raise; 
As the shell, enameled warm 
With the prism’s mystic rays, 
Praises wind and wave that make 
All its chambers fair and strong; 
As the mighty poets take. 
Grief and pain to build their song; 
Even so for every soul, 
Whatsoe’er its lot may be— 
Building, as the heavens roll, 
Something large and strong and free— 
Things that hurt and things that mar 
Shape the man for perfect praise; 
Shock and strain and ruin are 
Friendlier than the smiling days. 


—John White Chadwick. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The End of the Way* 


During all the later years of Paul's active 
ministry he had been looking forward to the 
time when he should see the imperial city of 
Rome, the capital of the world and the place 
from which most hopefully the influences of 
the gospel might go forth. To have evan- 
gelized all other regions and missed Rome 
was to have failed in his life work. To plant 
the gospel in that great center was to insure 
its diffusion soon or late throughout the em- 
pire. It was in this tone that he had written 
to the church in Rome some two or three years 
before, while he was in Corinth (Romans I: 
13-15). Since the regular program of his 
missionary ourneys had not brought him to 
this goal of his hopes, he was the more will- 
ing to take advantage of his rights as a Ro- 
man citizen and appeal his case to the em- 
peror in person. This, he knew, would in- 
sure his arrival in the Eternal City. 

Departure From Malta. 

After the dangers of the long voyage were 
passed and some three months had been spent 
quietly on the island of Malta where the 
storm had driven them, sailings were secured 
by the centurion Julius for his company of 
prisoners in a cornship of Alenandria which 
had stopped in the island for the winter .This 
ship had as its name or as a symbol on its 
prow, “The Twin Brothers,” the reference 
being to Caster and Pollux, the divinities if 
who was himself 
as a passenger on this voyage would 
noted this detail. Luke and Aristarehus 
seen both to have journeyed with the apostle 
to Rome. 

The first portion of the voyage 
Malta to Syracuse on the island of Sicily. a 


sailors. Only one present 


have 


was from 


distance of about ninety miles in a north- 
easterly direction. Here they stayed three 
days, probably for such traffic as the ship 
carried on, but no reference is made to any 
disciples in Syracuse. The next stop was 
Rhegium, which the narrative says was 
reached by a “circuit.” This town, the mod- 


ern Reggio, and the scene of some of the se- 
verest earthquake shocks in the recent devas- 
Italy and Sicily. about 


from Syracuse 


tation of Lower was 
miles in a straight line 
Sicilian 


Luke 


SIXTY 
and directly 
The circuit deserbed by 


opposite the seaport, 


Messina. prob- 
ably longer course necessitated 
by unfavorable Mes- 
sina through which the apostle was now pass- 
from one of the most inter- 
Mediterranean. 


refers to the 
winds. The Straits of 


ing, northward 
esting waterways in the 
Along this narrow channel 
the centuries has passed. At the entrance, 
near the ports of Messina and Reggio on op- 
posite sides of the channel, are the two dan- 
the Rock of 


the commerce of 


ger spots of ancient navigation, 


"International Sunday School Lesson for 
November 14, 1909. Paul a_ Prisoner—in 
Rome, Acts 23:11-31. Golden Text: “I am 


not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. for it is 
the power of salvation unto every one that 


Romans 1:16. Memory Verses, 


believeth,” 
30, 31. 


Scilla on the Italian side and the whirlpool 
Charibdis near the Sicilian port. These were 
reputed by antiquity to be monsters of whose 
wrath mariners stood in deadly fear. The re- 
cent terrible catastrophe that befell this 
whole region is fresh in the minds of all. No 
Christian tranverses this narrow waterway 
without deep emotions as he recalls this same 
journey of the apostle through this channel 
on his way to Rome. 
Landing in Italy. 

After a day spent at Rhegium the ship 
togk advantage of a favorable wind from the 
south and went on northward to the Italian 
coast. The landing was made at Puteoli, 
the modern Pozzuoli, a place due north from 
Malta and about 212 miles distant from 
Rhegium. This was the landing port of 
southern ataly, the place at which voyagers 
traveling from the south to Rome generally 
landed. It 1s now often visited by Bible stu- 
dents who wish to stand upon he spot where 
the apostle first touched Italian soil. 

Here Paul and his company found disciples 
from Rome, the first they had seen since 
they had left Sidon. In spite of what must 
have been the desire of Julius to get his pris- 
oners safely to Rome, they remained for a 
week in that place. Perhaps this was a 
mark of respect for Paul on the part of the 
It would at least give them op- 
portunity to rest after the inconvenience and 
peril of the long sea voyage. After this they 
went forward toward Rome and were met by 
at least two companies of Christians who 
came to meet them at the Market of Appius, 
forty miles from Rome, and the Three Tav- 
erns, thirty miles from Rome, respectively. 
The coming of these disciples was a joy to 
who considered it a good augury 


centurion. 


the apostle 
for his future work. 
Arrival in Rome. 
Upon his arrival at the imperial city he 
was quartered in a house by himself with a 
soldier who guarded him and who was re- 


lieved every few hours by a new member of 
the Guard. This gave Paul an admirable 


opportunity to meet many of that influen- 
tial body of soldiers, the Pretorian Guard, 
which largely controlled matters in the cap- 
ital; and through this very means, as we 
know from references in the epistles to the 
Philippians and the Colossians, the gospel 
was spread through the official circles of the 
capital. (whil. 1:13-14; Colossians, 4:18; 
Philemon 10, 13.) This prisonerhood of Paul’s 
was therefore relieved in its confinement and 
weariness by many privileges of intercourse 
with his friends and brethren. During all the 
time of his imprisonment, which lasted at 
least two years and how much more we do 
not know, he was busily engaged preaching 
and writing ithin the limits of his privileged 
confinement. 

The closing section of the lesson deals with 
Paul’s early concern to introduce himself to 
the leaders of the Jewish community in Rome 
in as favorable a way as possible. The de- 
cree of Claudius which forced Jews to depart 
from Rome (Acts 18:2) did not long remain 


in force. Tnere was a considerable colony of 
them in the city. As soon as he was able t» 
arrange for an interview, he requested the 
leaders of the Jews to meet him at his lodg- 
ing. Here he explained to them that there 
had really been no reason why he should 
not have been released in Judea except the 
opposition of the Jews in that region. Per. 
haps these Jews had written to their breth- 
ren in Rome accounts hostile to Paul. They 
responded that they had had no such commu- 
nications, although it was evident they had 
heard many things about the remarkable man 
in whose presence they now stood, and they 
asked of him a full report of his work and 
his opinion concerning the Christians. 


Paul and the Jews. 

On a day chosen for that purpose by mu- 
tual consent, Paul was again met by large 
numbers of lus Jewish countrymen, to whom 
he spoke al! day long in vindication of the 
Messianic claims of Jesus, reviewing the Old 
Testament acriptures in their utterances re- 
garding the Messiah. The results were vari- 
ous; some were persuaded, but others re- 
fused to accept the claims of the gospel. 
Paul closed his interview with them by refer- 
ring to Isaiah’s characterization of Israel in 
his day as blind, hard of heart and unwilling 
to accept the truth which the prophets pre- 
sented 


Close of Acts. 
At this point the Book of Acts abruptly 
closes, with the bare statement that Paul 


continued in his own hired house to receive 
all who came and to preach to them the gos- 
pel with boldness and without hindrance for 
the space of two years. What then hap- 
pened we do not know. Was Paul released 
from his imprisonment after presenting his 
case to the emperor? So many have thought. 
On the other hand, he may have been con- 
demned by the will of Nero, who sent so 
many other worthy men to their death in his 
brief and bloody reign. A silence falls over 
the New Testament records at this point. 
Did Luke intend to write another narrative 
giving the storv of Paul’s later ministry, if 
such there was? Was Luke himself unable 
to furnish his contemplated narrative, or did 
the apostle’s early death leave the promise 
of a later ministry unfulfilled? There are 
no hints offered by the New Testament re- 
garding the years that followed, and _ the 
biblical student will always be haunted by 4 
sense of mystery which in upon the 
narrative of the great apostle to the Gen 
tiles. 


closes 


The Purpose Accomplished. 

But he had at last accomplished the one 
great purpose of his life, the arrival in 
Rome; and he had been able without hind- 
rance and with effectiveness to proclaim that 
message which was the passion of his life to 
all classes in the capital, even though he was 
still a prisoner. The epistles to the Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon 
took form during these years and went aa 
upon their inspiring mission. Paul was vis 
ited by his friends from near and far, and 
when the end came we may trust that he 
was not without the comfort of those who 
loved him as the defender of the faith. the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, the noblest if 
the early champions of Christianity. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


THE WITNESS OF CHURCH ATTEND- 


ANCE. 

Topic Nov. 3. Acts 2:1-16; 3:1-10; Heb. 
10: 19-25. 

Is church attendance a duty? Is it a 


privilege ? It is both. It is a duty, for the 
message of the church is made effective by 
those who openly give their support to the 
church. It is a privilege, for one who enters 
into the worship of a congregation of be- 
livers receives more than he gives of spir- 
itual renewal. The duty and the privilege 
should both be kept in mind. Downright 
honesty would compel many a man to ac- 
knowledge that laziness keeps him away 
from the Sunday worship more often than 
anything else. He usually has some other 
reason to Offer to satisfy his self-respect. 
If he were concerned for duty rather than 
for comfort he would always be found in his 
place in the church on Sunday. If he also 
watched over his own soul and observed the 
gradual displacement of human feeling by 
desire for money, power, and success, he 
would use the means of grace provided oy 
the church for the deliverance of men from 
sordid selfishness. 
The Witness of the Learner. 

It is the business of the church to create 
dissatisfaction with spiritual conditions. 
Wherever there is a real church of Christ 
people are trying to find what they ought 
to do in order to be more useful members 
of society. The easy, comfortable feeling 
which is sometimes supposed to be the one 
great gift of the church to its members is 
anti-Christian and a disgrace to the church 
that allows it to exist. The disciple has the 
feeling that, whatever may be his attain- 
ments, he is just beginning to live. His 
peace comes from the confidence that there 
is something better vo be attained by him 
and by others. It is impossible for a com- 
munity to stagnate morally while it has 
within its borders a company of people who 
possess this spirit of progress and who meet 
weekly to stimulate one another to worthy 
living. The most indifferent man cannot 
wholly escape the influence of such a com- 
pany. If nothing can be done for him, oth- 
ers will take him for what he is and be in 
no danger of accepting his cheap wisdom as 
genuine. 


The Witness of Like-Mindedness. 
The Christian religion was spoken of in its 
early days as a “Way.” The disciples were 
those who walked in the way of God or who 


followed Jesus as the way to God. They 
had a mind to be at one with God. Their 
strength of purpose was such that they 


forced the enemies of Jesus to take notice 
of them. They could not be ignored. Now 
that Christianity has become so powerful 
and has so many adherents, church attend- 
ance bears witness to the universal need of 
religion. There is no law to compel anybody 
to attend church. Free to stay at home, 
people in large numbers go to the house of 
worship on the Lord’s day. Perhaps a ma- 
jority of those who do not go would be 
sorry to see the worship of God neglected. 
In spite of ignorance and wilfulness the 
world desires to know God and to walk in 
his ways. These who worship in spirit and 
in truth can have the assurance that their 
worship has significance beyond the circle of 
church membership. Many seemingly care- 
drawnless and indifferent men and women 
are being drawn to God through the public 
worship. 


The Witness Against Special Wrongs. 


The church has to declare itself against 
every sort of wickedness and crime. It fre- 
quently happens that the public conscience 
is aroused against certain organizations be- 
cause of their insolent defiance of right and 
decency. Then attendance upon the wor- 
ship of every church that is doing its full 
duty is a declaration that justice must pre- 
vail. A well known politician left off at- 
tending Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst’s church 
when the preaching was directed against 
crookedness in politics. The preaching of Dr. 
Parkhurst make it necessary for this poli- 
tician to reform or listen to the preaching 
of some other man. Unfortunately, it is 
possible for politicians to attend some 
churches regularly and never observe the 
slightest inconsistency between crooked 
policies and the testimony of the churches. 
The preachers may be conscientious men 
who are fighting sin in the abstract but are 
not aware of their duty to attack the parti- 
cular sins in their neighborhood. If they 
learn from Jesus they will give attention 
to particular sins and particular sinners. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 7. 


Life Lessons for Me from the Book of 
Hebrews. Heb. 12:1-7. 

The element of struggle bulks large in 
the accomplishment of every life which is 
worth while. We often think, and sometimes 
say that those whom we call successful do 
not really know what it is to strive against 
difficulties. For physical existence probably 
not, but if they are engaged in making a 
life, no matter how favorable their environ- 
ment they have difficulties and must struggle. 
The very poor will have to battle for phys- 
leal existence while the very rich will find it 
necessary to ever guard themselves against 
the world, the flesh and the devil. The stu- 
dent in high school or college may constantly 
have to battle against temptations to cheat 
mm the class room and on examination days, 
While a clerk may constantly be struggling 
against the temptation to take money from 
the cash drawer. The big assumption with 
which we must all start, in the making of a 


Endres 


life is, that there is a long patient struggle 
before us. 
Life a Race. 


Because of the fact stated above the au- 
thor likens the making of a life to a race and 
urges that every weight or lindrance be laid 
aside by all who enter. The athlete knows 
how important this is in any contest. So 
must it be with him who seeks to make a 
life. After we have taken every possible 
precaution and made all the preparation, we 
know there still remain so many things over 
which we have no control, which will oppose 
us that we will still need fiber of steel. This 
preparation all must make. One will find it 
necessary to fortify himself in one respect 
and another in another. Look to the sin 
which is most common to you and which is 
hardest to resist; that is the one you are 
called upon especially to lay aside. It may 
be one of the dark secret sins of which no 
one knows but you—and God. Again it may 
be, and most likely is, a lack of self-control, 
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lack of ambition, a sort of undefined ideal— 
a purposeless life other than to have a good 
time, in a word, to follow the line of least 
resistance throughout life. Such a life can- 
not avoid failure. Defeat is certain here be- 
cause nearly always such an one insists that 
since he is doing nothing aggressively wrong 
that his life is good. He fails to see that real 
goodness means aggression for a righteous 
ideal. 
Need of Patience. 

Moreover, no one will succeed in such a 
struggle who lacks the quality of patience. 
Oftentimes one’s most strenuous efforts seem 
to bring failure. Even when he has been 
true to his ideal, there are so many who are 
oblivious to the things he is trying to do 
that his efforts seem wasted. Who has not 
felt this way at some time? Then the suc- 
cess of a righteous life is not easily defined 
nor is it easy to value in world standards. 
The dollar sign is meaningless here. It must 
be estimated in terms of character and this, 
time alone reveals. Only the patient man 
will persist under such conditions. That it 
pays to continue, however, the experience of 
the race abundantly testifies. 

Need Ideal. 

To live such a life one must have an ideal. 
Naturally enough, then, are we admonished 
to look upon Jesus, the author of our faith. 
This ideal is interesting. He never wavered 
from his ideal. His enemies might despise 
and shame him. They might carry their 
contempt for him to the point of persecu- 
tion, yea, even unto death, the ignominious 
death of the cross, but he endured all for the 
sake of a true life purpose, viz.: fidelity to 
righteousness. What a lofty ideal for us 
who are constantly tempted to yield what 
our own judgment tells us is right. 

Of us, as of the Hebrews to whom the 
letter is addressed, it may be said we have 
never “resisted unto blood.” For the most 
part we have lived in an environment where 
it is easy, even popular, to be a Christian. 
We ought to remember that when God calls 
us into his kingdom he does not call us into 
a realm of idle pleasure, but he calls us to be 
servants in a world of need. This service 
means aggression, heart ache, toil, disap- 
pointment, hardship, self-sacrifice. It may 
mean reverses and losses, but such a dis- 
cipline is so much the better for us. Such 
things teach us our helplessness, our need 
and dependence, in a word, humility and 
sympathy. They make us rich companions. 
“For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 


When Even’ Cometh On 


The mother-heart doth yearn at eventide, 
And, wheresoe’er the straying ones may 
roam, 
When even cometh on they all fare home. 
"Neath feather sheltering the brood doth 


hide; 
In eager flights the birds wing to their 
nest, 
While happy lambs and children miss the 
sun, 


And to the folds do hustle one by one, 
As night doth gather slowly in the west. 
All ye who hurry through life’s busy day, 

Hark to the greeting that the Ages tell, 

“The sun doth rise and set, hail and fare- 

well.” 
But comfort ye your heart where’er ye stray, 
For those who through this little day do 
roam, 
When even cometh on shall all fare home. 
—Luey E. Tilley. 





What! doubt the Master Workman’s hand 
Because my fleshy ills increase? 
No; for there still remains one chance 
That I am not his Masterpiece. 
—Ridgely Torrence. 
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Church Life 


$80,000 was the gain of the Foreign Society 
last year. 

















What of the next one hundred years? 
Will the work we are now doing as pastors, 
teachers, evangelists, and editors stand the 
test of time? 


The Christian Century extends a hearty 
welcome to the large number of friends who 
joined its circle during the convention. We 
shall do our best to make the paper serve 
your interests and those of the Brotherhood. 


The daily routine work at home will seem 
a trifle commonplace after the great crowds 
and addresses of the Centennial convention; 
but it is, on that account, none the less im- 
portant. 

The editors of the Christian Century are 
gratified to notice how many churches paid 
the expenses of their pastors and wives to the 
Centennial. This is right. It should become 
more and more an established custom with 
the churches. 


Our readers should not miss the articles 
concerning political, social and religious con- 
ditions in Palestine now appearing in the 
Christian Century, and written by Edward A. 
Henry, who spent most of last year studying 
in Jerusalem. 

* * * 
Porter has begun his work with the 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


R. L 
church at 

J. M. Bailey has resigned at Monroe City, 
Mo., after three years of splendid service. 

E. P. Kemper will close his work at Mount 
Healthy, Ohio, the first of December. 


G. D. King has been called to remain with 
the church at Eagleville, Cal. 

W. B. Crewdson was given a purse to de- 
fray his convention expenses by his church 
at Logan, Ia. 

H. F. Reed, Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Norman, 
Okla., the seat of the state university. 


R. A. Staley, pastor of the church at King- 
man, Kansas, attended the Centennial con- 
vention with all expenses paid by his church. 

After five years of successful work, J. D. 
Greer has resigned the pastorate of the church 
at Laddonia, Mo. 

J. Will Walters has been called for another 
year as pastor of the church at Sullivan, Ill. 
Mr. Walters is secretary of the third district. 


J. J. Morgan, formerly pastor of the church 
at Fort Worth, Texas, has accepted a call to 
the First Church, Johnstown, Pa. 

J. L. Wilkerson is closing his work with 
the church at Canon City, Colo., and the 
church is seeking another minister. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Kenyon, prominent 
members of the Central Church, Peoria, IIL, 
spent Sunday, October 17, in Chicago. 

Edward A. Henry is supplying for the 
church at Gurnee, IIl., while pursuing his 
studies at the University of Chicago. 


At the Chicago Ministers’ meeting last 
Monday, the time was given to a discussion 
of the Centennial convention. 


The church at Pomeroy, Washington, has 
extended a unanimous call to Henry S. Cham- 
pie to become their pastor, and he has ac- 
cepted. 

Five thousand dollars raised for all pur- 
poses last year, is the record of the church 
at Centralia, Mo., where R. B. Hesler is the 


minister. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


W. M. Baker and his wife were presented 
with a purse to defray expenses to the Cen- 
tennial Convention by their church at Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo. 


I. N. MecCash, who has just been elected 
secretary of the home board to succeed W. 
J. Wright, preached at the University Place 
Church, Des Moines, October 24. 


During the absence of Pastor Idleman, 
A. F. Nye addressed the congregation at the 
Central Chureh, Des Moines, Iowa, Sunday, 
October 17. 


The address which Dean F. O. Norton 
delivered at the Centennial Convention on 
“The Church College,” was published in full 
in the whristian Union last week. 


The delegation of the University Place 
Church, Des Moines, en route to Pittsburg, 
spent Sunday in Chicago. They attended 
the service at the Englewood Church. 


The delegates to the National Convention 
from Texas were in Chicago over Sunday, 
and availed themselves of the opportunity 
to hear E. S. Ames and Herbert L. Willett. 

Herbert Yeuell and his evangelistic party 
will begin a meeting witn the First Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, about the first of Novem- 
ber. 

A new $5,000 pipe organ is being installed 
at Marysville, Mo., where the church is mak- 
ing fine progress under the leadership of 
L. O. Bricker. 


The church at Milton, Oregon, gave $600 
to the building of the Steamship Oregon. 
C. H. Hilton is the minister of this great 
church, 


E. W. Darst, of California, we are sorry 
to note, is reported to be seriously ill at the 
home of his sister in Ohio, where he has been 
visiting for a few weeks. 

Miss Muriel Holland has been sent by the 
Foreign Society as a missionary to China. 
Miss Holland is a graduate of William Woods 
College. 

At Greensburg, Kansas, a $7,000 brick 
veneer church is being erected. The pastor, 
Bishop M. Hopkins, will close his work with 
the church November 1. 


The chair of Sunday-school Pedagogy in 
Eugene Bible University, Eugene, Ore., is 
to be occupied by Frank Billington, formerly 
pastor of the church at Silverton, Ore. 


for Minerva” is the general head 
under which J. A. Wharton, pastor of the 
church at Minerva, Ohio, has been preaching 
a series of Sunday evening sermons. 

W. L. Mellinger, of the Woodlawn Church, 
Portland, Oregon, is to become the director 
of the school of the C. W. B. M. at Monterey, 
Mexico. 


“Ideals 


C. C. Morrison, H. L. Willett, E. S. Ames, 
0. F. Jordan, Austin Hunter, W. F. Shaw, 
C. G. Kindred, W. D. Endres and E. J. Arnot 
were all away from their Chicago pulpits 
Sunday, October 17. 


W. C. Cole, pastor of the church at Gold- 
field, Iowa, has just returned to his work 
from a visit to his old home at Malta Bend, 
Mo., where he held a two weeks’ meeting, in 
which a large number were added to the 
church. 


Seven hundred in the Bible School by Jan- 
uary 1, is the aim of the church at Columbia, 
Mo. All who know Madison A. Hart and the 
temper of this church believe that they will 
reach the goal. 


The church at Cornwallis, Ore., where H. H. 
Hubbell is the minister, will have their new 
building ready for dedication very soon. Dr. 
Errett, of Salem, will preach the sermon. 
This church is doing well in its work. 
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Dr. Edward Scribner Ames of the Hyde 
Park Church, Chicago, usually has a large 
number of preachers in his audience, but 
Sunday, October 10, there was an unusually 
large number present. Dr. Ames’ sermon 
subject was, “Religious Conventions.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Z. E. Bates were presented 
with beautiful gifts by the members of their 
congregation at Atchison, Kansas, at a recent 
prayer-meeting service which marked the 
close of the second year of Mr. Bates’ labor 
with the church. 


R. W. Clymer has resigned at Noblesville, 
Ind., and will close his work with the year 
1909. He has been with this church for four 
years, and has made a fine record. The 
church has taken no action toward securing 
his successor. 


A new church has been erected at New 
Bloomfield, Mo., at a cost of $3,500. The 
dedicatory service was held October 3, and 
was directed by T. A. Abbott, Kansas City, 
Paul E. Wright is the present pastor of the 
church. 


T. F. Weaver, who has been serving as 
state evangelist for Texas, has resigned that 
work and entered the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Weaver is avail- 
able for preaching with our churches within 
reach of Chicago. 


J. E. Lynn, pastor of the First Chureh, 
Warren, Ohio, is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “Life’s Dangers.” They are: “Dan- 
gers to .outh,” “Dangers to Young Man- 
hood and Womanhood,” “Dangers of Middle 
Life,” and “Dangers of Old Age.” 


J. K. Ballou, pastor of the church at 
Calousa, Cal., has been loaned by his church 
for a meeting at Princeton. The purpose of 
the preacher and church is to organize a 
new church at Princeton. This is a good 
missionary work, provided a church is really 
needed in the community. 


The church at Davenport, Iowa, will begin 
a series of “gospel meetings” October 24, 
The pastor, I. M. Perkins, will do the preach- 
ing. Professor F. F. Dawdy of Topeka, Kans, 
will have charge of the music, assisted by 
a male quartet from the church. Careful 
advertising of the meeting has been made. 


Toward the building of the steamship Ore- 
gon, the church at Eugene, Ore.. has given 
more than $1,000. J. S. McCallum is the 
pastor of this church. One of the most de- 
lightful aspects of the work of our churches 
during the Centennial year has been the rais- 
ing of money for this steamship by our 
churches in the western states. 

Wilmer Monroe and wife, missionaries at 
Jhansi, India, are compelled to return to 
the homeland on account of the ill health of 
Mrs. Monroe. They will reach New York 
about the first of November, and will soon 
make their way to their old home in Ontario. 
Mrs. Monroe will have to spend some time 
in a sanitarium. We hope that she may 
speedily be restored to health. 


The following are the topics upon which 
A. W. Conner is speaking evenings in the 
First Church, Warren, Ohio: “The Boy 
Problem—A Statement,” “The Boy Problem: 
Solution Suggested”; “The Big Boy: His 
Nature and Powers”; “Character Castle: Its 
Turrets and Foundation”; “Church and 
School: Friends or Foes?” “Every Boy is 8 
Prince” and “Rex Van Wonce: The Worst 
Boy in Town.” 

The Central Church, Kankakee, III., is suf- 
fering from the loss of its best 
members. About two years ago many of the 
mills of this little city were closed down fa 
several months. Many people were out of 
work. From this the church suffered a los 
which it has not yet regained. 0. 0. Mob 
singer, who has been with them as pastor 


some of 
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for about one year, has just resigned. We 
are not informed as to the plans of the 
church for the future. 


Claude E. Hill, formerly of Missouri, but 
for the last six years pastor at Mobile, Ala., 
has accepted a call to the First Church, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, where he succeeds Bruce 
Brown. Mr. Hill has a fine record for effec- 
tiveness, and we are glad to welcome him to 
the tasks of the northern states. At Val- 
paraiso there is an opportunity for service 
which will appeal to his strength. Valparaiso 
js not far from Chicago, and we hope Mr. 
Hill may frequently be seen at the Chicago 
ministers’ meetings. 


R. W. Clymer who has been pastor of the 
church at Noblesville, Ind., for four years, 
presented his resignation to the church Octo- 
ber 17. He will close his work in sixty days. 
Mr. Clymer has done a good in these four 
years and “The Times,” in reporting the 
resignation, says: “The Times deeply regrets 
that Mr. Clymer is going away. He is an 
agreeable gentleman, a finished orator and a 
thorough consecrated Christian gentleman. 
He has a number of places in view for the 
future and it is not likely that men such as 
Rev. Clymer will have to look before finding 
something acceptable. 


It is a fine record that Peter Ainslie has 
made in the eighteen years he has been pas- 
tor of the Temple in Baltimore. During 
this time he four other churches 
spring from the mother church of which he 
is pastor, and a mission established and main- 
tained by his church in Wuhu, China. The 
church has also established a home for young 
ladies which has behind it a record of ten 
years’ efficient service, with more than 300 
names enrolled in that time. For six years 
the Temple Seminary has been open for Bible 


has seen 


Study. The value of the property now owned 
by the Christian Temple is estimated at 
$115.00. Mr. Ainslie has asked the church for 


a year’s leave of absence, when he will answer 
many of the calls that have been made upon 
him by many interests in various parts of 
the United States. 


The Centennial a Revelation 


rhe Centennial gathering in Pittsburg was 
a revelation to many. The people of Pitts 
burg did not expect anything extraordinary 
in the way of attendance. They opened thei1 
eyes in amazement as they saw special train 
after special train unloading passengers in 
their city. The street-car men were not pre 
pared to handle the multitudes. The gather 
ing was a revelation to the police. Special 
men were added to the force to preserve 
order. The police had nothing to do. The Ay 
said they did not see one person that even 
looked bad. The hotels were surprised at 
the number and quality of their guests. The 
proprietor of one hotel said that in thirty- 


two years he had entertained all sorts of 
conventions and gatherings, but this one 
excelled them all. Those who thought 


that the Disciples of Christ know noth- 
ing about heart religion were surprised 
to discover that the spiritual note was the 
sponse from the audience. The large num- 
ber of cultured and consecrated young men 
ber of cultiured and consecrated young men 
who are ready to take the places of those 
whose work is almost done was an inspiring 
revelation to all. The addresses were a reve- 
lation to those who heard them. The dele- 
gates from other communions spoke admir- 
ably, but no better than our own men. The 
Brotherhood meeting was one of the aston- 
ishing features of the week. Few of the 
Most sanguine among us would have pre- 
dicted that so many men would have put in 
al appearance. The Centennial was a revela- 
hon of our own people to themselves. While 
in Pittsburg they became conscious of their 
Own power. There is nothing too great for 


such a host of redeemed souls following the 
Lamb, whithersoever he goes. 
A. McLean. 
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The Finding of Camilla 
(Continued from page 15.) 

and who intends to remain in Hamborough 
until the child is committed to your care. 
This, remember, will only be necessary should 
he deny having the child with him.” 

Guy gave a laugh of elation. 
Frenchy ?” 

“Mais, oui, Monsieur.” 

So together they proceeded up the street. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
Mr. Bartoletti is Worsted. 


“ Agreed, 


“You start the talk, Frenchy,” whispered 
Guy, as the eating-house was reached. 

“Mais, oui, Monsieur,” returned Pierre with 
“It is but my duty. I am answer- 


dignity. 
the child until she is with her 


able for 
grandparents.” 

A fussy little Italian bowed smilingly to 
them over the counter, but his face slightly 
fell when Pierre asked politely to be allowed 
a little conversation with Mr. Bartoletti, who 
had been seen to enter a short while before. 

Begging them to be seated, the man left 
the shop; then returned and asked them to 
follow him into an inner room. 

There, seated at a table with writing ma- 
terials before him, was the dark-faced man 
whom Pierre well remembered to have been 
Mr. Sinclair’s companion that morning on the 
village green. 

At sight of Guy, Mr. Bartoletti’s hardly- 
formed plans suddenly vanished. There and 
then he made up his mind that any treachery 
he may have planned against Camilla must 
be abandoned. Perhaps, in his heart of 
hearts, he felt relieved that such was the case; 
that nothing weightier than an evil thought 
had on this occasion found lodgment in his 
breast. 

“Monsieur, I have come for my child— 
the child that was committed to my care by 
her father, Monsieur Rexington Falconer, ana 


whom you, by some accident, drove away 
with this morning.” 
“My good sir,” said the musical voice 


(and Guy in after times remembered the half 
relieved, half-sickly smile which spread that 
moment over Mr. Bartoletti’s face), “I must 
beg your pardon a thousand times for having 
caused you any trouble. But your little 
friend and I were so deeply interested in our 
drive that we went further than I had at 
first intended, until I feared it would be too 
late to return the same day. I was, as you 
see”—pointing to his paper-strewn table— 
“preparing a message which would have 
reached you tomorrow at “The Robin’s Nest,’ 
and thus have relieved you of any anxiety 
on the child’s behalf.” 

“I can scarcely believe that Camilla is 
found, eh, Mr. Bartoletti?” broke in Guy, 
unable to restrain himself longer. 

“Nor I,” returned Anita’s uncle with a 
forced smile. “She told me her name only 
just as we were entering Hamborough, and 
you can imagine my surprise when I heard it. 
It would have given me much pleasure to 
have restored her myself, but seeing that 
this—gentleman’s intentions have at last be- 
come honest, I must relinquish to him the 
joy of witnessing your grandparents’ delight 
at her recovery.” 

“Monsieur, if I could but see her now 
began Pierre, his heart so thumping with 
relief that no obstacle had been raised to 
his receiving back the child, that he could 
well afford to ignore the Italian’s slur upon 
himself. 

“Certainly. She is in the next room, 
resting herself. And her little dog is with 
her—a most devoted animal. Will wou 
follow me?” 

He opened a door on the opposite side. 
Camilla was sitting on the floor, facing the 
door, with her arms round Jacques’ neck, 


” 
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and tears were flowing freely. As Pierre’s 
head looked in, she sprang to her feet with 
a joyous cry. 

“Pierre! Pierre! Oh! Pierre! Pierre!” 

Of Guy she took no notice whatever. He 
was nothing to her—a perfect stranger. But 
to Pierre she clung with wild sobs of delight, 
and the Frenchman’s great heart throbbed 
with joy. 

“Ma cherie, ma eherie, ma petite ange 
was all he could say, as the child clung to 
him, sobbing out that her heart would have 
broken if he had not followed her. 

And all the while Jacques’ wolly paws 
were clasped round his master’s leg, and he 
was uttering short cries of delight. 

“Jacques took care of me. Jacques pro- 
tected me,” she sobbed. “Oh! Pierre, I 
would have been so frightened but for Jas- 
ques.” 

“But no, cherie, there was nothing to 
fear,” Pierre added soothingly, half fearful 
of what the effect of such words might be 
on the Italian. 

Mr. Bartoletti, however, had withdrawn, 
and he did not appear again. But Beppo 
Diviani’s ears were keen, and he heard him 
mutter as he closed the door on the quar- 
tette— 

“So that old rascal was acting a part after 
all on the village green! I would give some 
thing now to have unmasked him then!” 

They had got out of the resaurant, and 
had proceeded some little way down the 
street, when Pierre said suddenly— 

“Thy wig, cherie? Hast thou left it be- 
hind?” 

“It’s in the river, Pierre. That bad man 
pulled it off when we were driving, and 
threw it away.” 

Then Pierre laughed—one of his old hearty 
laughs, such as Camilla had not heard for 
a long time. “’Tis well, cherie. We need 
no disguise now, neither thou, nor I, nor 
Jacques. Thy family is found, mon enfant. 
And see, le beau Monsieur la,” pointing to 
Guy, “he is thy cousin, mon ange—thy own 
true cousin.” 

But Camilla looked shyly at Guy, and had 
no words to say. She could only grip Pierre’s 
hand very hard. To her, at present, the 
Frenchman was all that she required. 

“It is true, Camilla,” said Guy quietly. 
“We are cousins. Your father was my uncle.” 

“And thou wilt soon see thy grandparents, 


” 


cherie. N’est-ce pas, Monsieur?” 
Guy nodded. “The sooner the better,” he 
said. 


And then Pierre suddenly realized that he 
was very tired, and was feeling weak, and 
that a lump had gathered in his throat at 
Guy’s words; and he sighed to think what 
a blank Camilla’s absence would make in 
his life. 

Mr. Densham was lounging at the corner 
where they had left him, having driven his 
tired horses back to the “Rose and Crown” 
to be baited. 

“No need to ask questions,” he said with 
“The presence of our little maid 
is enough. Well, Camilla, you have given 
us a fine chase after you. 1 never expected 
to find my little friend vanished when I came 


a laugh. 


back to the ‘The Robin’s Nest.’ However, 
all’s well that ends well. We'll stop the 
night at Hamborough. Then, tomorrow, 


we'll hie us back to the inn and collect Mon- 
sieur’s animals, and Camilla can then tell 
me if she likes driving behind a pair of horses 
better than in a gig. A few days’ rest will 
set Monsieur up, and you'll all be then speed- 
ing on your way to Devonshire. What say 
you to that?” and he looked at Guy and 
Pierre. 

“Capital, sir. It will give me time, too, 
to send a letter to my people to prepare them 
for Camilla’s recovery. She must not take 
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them by surprise;” and Guy breathed a deep 
sigh of excited satisfaction. 

“Monsieur’s plans are well,” said the 
Frenchman, but the drop in his voice did not 
escape Mr. Densham, and he realized a little 
of what Pierre was feeling. 

“Come,” he said, “we must not forget 
that you are still on the sick list, although | 
believe that our rapid drive has done you 
no harm. A good sleep and rest, man, and 
the best doctor in Hamborough, and you will 
be ready to get back to the animals and ‘The 
Robin’s Nest.’” 

CHAPTER XXX. 
Camilla is Found. 

It was a gorgeous morning. Kosslyn ‘lowers 
was bathed in summer glory. 

On the half-finished breakfast-table lay 
a letter, and every now and again old Mrs. 
Falconers fingers strayed towards it. 

“I cannot believe it,” she was saying in 
tremulous tones. 

“It truly seems impossible to believe,” 
replied the Squire. “If it were not Guy that 
had written it I would not believe it.” And 
he held out his hand for the letter again, and 
read it aloud for the twentieth time:— 


“Dearest Grans.—My search has ended 
sooner than I expected. Camilla is found. 
She has been in good hands all this time, for 
she has been with the Frenchman, who is a 
downright, jolly, good chap, as you will all 
say when you see him. 

“We hope to be with you at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, for as the 
Frenchman has been ill we must return home 
by easy stages. I want you all to be present 
when we arrive, and to meet us on the upper 
portion of the plantation. 

“Your loving grandson, 
“Guy.” 

The Squire laid down the letter, and com- 
ing round to his wife’s side took her hand 
in his. 

“If the time has seemed long to us, wife, 
it has come at last,” he said in a husky 
voice. 

“Shall I really and truly clasp Rexington’s 
child in my arms?” returned Mrs. Falconer, 
with the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

{To be continued.) 


A DOCTOR’S SLEEP 
Found He Had to Leave Off Coffee. 








Many persons do not realize that a bad 
stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient and 
respectable form of dissipation, few realize 
that the drug—caffeine—contained in the 
coffee and tea, is one of the principal causes 
of dyspepsia and nervous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or 
tea, the coffee topers are nervous, irritable 
and fretful. ‘That’s the way with a whisky 
drinker. He has got to have his dram “to 
settle his nerves”—habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter if you 
want to try it, because Postum—well boiled 
according to directions—gives a gentle but 
natural support to the nerves and does not 
contain any drug—nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as one 
from Georgia writes: 

“I have cured myself of a long-standing 
case of Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum,” says the doctor. 

“I also enjoy refreshing sleep, to whieh I 
had been an utter stranger for 20 years. 

“In treating Dyspepsia in its various types 
I find little trouble when I can induce pe 
tients to quit coffee and adopt Postum.” The 
Dr. is right, and “there’s a reason.” Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” ® 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 0m 
appears from time to time. They 4 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


WHO IS AN ORATOR AND WHAT IS 
ORATORY? 


I enjoy Charles Clayton Morrison's writ- 
ings. They have a quality of analysis that 
js keen and at times scintillating. And there 
is a distinct literary flavor about them. I do 
not always agree with Mr. Morrison, which 
js a smal! matter, but I seldom fail to enjoy 
him, which is more important. For one 
thing, he makes me think and I need to do 
that sometimes even if it hurts. Mr. Mor- 
rison’s “write up” of pastor Charles S. Med- 
bury is exceeding well done. One, as he 
reads, can almost see the man and feel the 

wer of his beautiful life. However, I take 
jssue With the writer at one place in that 
fascinating article and that is where he 
writes, “Nobody says he is an orator. 

You never in the world would call him clever 

in public address,—that is to say, you never 

would think of him as clever.” Aye, but he 

js an orator! He is not a rhetorician or a 

word juggler, nor does he do any jiu jitsu 

performance with his sentences, but an orator 
he surely is. One may just speak right on 
and tell ever so simply the heart of God and 
man to a sin-weary people and still be an 
orator. If oratory is the power of personal- 
ity finding expression through human voice 

(and it is) if oratory is the power to move 
mightily and uplift vast audiences( and it is) 
then Charles S. Medbury is one of the great- 
est of our brotherhood. And he is “clever” 
in public address and I did think him so the 
few times it has been my privilege to hear 
him. 

No man, however saintly his life, can speak 
week after week to great audiences who lis- 
ten with delight and come back again as Mr. 
Medbury does again and again, except he be 
an orator. No man can thrill convention 
after convention as this man does unless he 
possesses in large measure the oratorical 
temperament. Mind you, I do not mean 
“thetorician” when I use the word “orator,” 
nor do I think that the former term neces- 
sarily means a speaker of either artifice or 
artificiality, but there is to my way of think- 
ing a vast difference of meaning in the two 
words. A rhetorician is a public speaker 
who has a gift for striking off or shaping 
beautiful and striking sentences, or of turn- 
ing figures of speech into very wonderful 
agents for the pressing home of truth. He 
may or may not be an orator. An orator 
isa public speaker who is aglow with a great 
message, which is part of him, who is never 
dull, sometimes thrilling and always instruc- 
tive. He is seldom a rhetorician. 

I should place Charles S. Medbury in that 
circle of preachers among us who grace every 
platform they occupy, and who never fail 
to move an audience upward and betterward, 
that is to say, I would place him along with 
E. L. Powell, George H. Combs, H. L. Willett, 
Hugh McLellan, F. M. Dowling, and John E. 
Pounds. These men vary considerably in 
style and thought, some of them are gifted 
thetorically, one of them, the last named, is 
an epigramist, but all are orators. 

And definition of oratory that is confined 
solely to polished, scholarly, graceful and 
musical voiced speakers is too small and in- 
adequate. Why, such a definition would 
exempt Edmund Burke and Patrick Henry. 

But after all, I do not think Mr. Morrison 
and the rest of us are far apart on this in- 
teresting subject. He would have us know 
that there is something grander about 
Charles §. Medbury than anything he says, 
and that is the highest compliment any pub- 
lic speaker can ever hope to receive. 

Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
First Church, Bloomington, III. 


_ (Certainly there is no divergence of opin- 
lon between myself and Mr. Jones, either in 
our conception of oratory or in our estimate 
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of Mr. Medbury as an orator. It had not 
occurred to me that my statements regard- 
ing Mr. Medbury’s oratory could be con- 
strued as an expression of my own estimate 
of him. But the fact that I have received a 
number of letters raising the question, and 
among them this from so discerning a reader 
as Mr. Jones, indicates that there must have 
been an ellipsis or indirection in my state- 
ment. I was telling what people said of 
him when I engaged them in conversation. 
The fact that nobody said he was an “orator” 
or “clever” or “a manipulator of men” did 
not indicate that he was not any of 
but that he more—that he was, as I 
pointed out, a big man, a true priest of God. 
My own judgment is that I could not have 
accorded Mr. Medbury higher honor nor one 
which his own heart would appraise more 
highly. Yet if my form of statement 
unclear, it is more than compensated for in 
having drawn out from my critic the 
criminating observations he has set 
the above letter.—C. C. M.] 
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The Standing of Scholarship 
in America 
Hugo Munsterberg, in the October Atlantic. 


If we are sincere, we ought not to overlook 
the fact that the scholar, as such, has no posi- 
tion in public opinion which corresponds to 
the value of his achievement, and to the men- 
tal energy which he needed for it. The for- 
eigner feels at once this difference between 
the Americans and the Europeans. The other 
day we mourned the death of Simon New- 
comb. There seems to be a general agree- 
ment that astronomy is the one science in 
which America has been in the first rank of 


the world, and that Newcomb was the great- 
est American astronomer. Yet his death did 
not bring the slightest ripple of excitement. 
The death of the manager of the professional 
baseball games interested the country by far 
more. Public opinion did not show the slight- 
est consciousness of an incomparable loss at 
the hour when the nation’s greatest scholar 

his eyes. And if I compare it with 
that deep national mourning with which the 
whole German nation grieved at the loss of 
men like Helmholtz or Mommsen or Virchow, 
and many another, the contrast becomes most 
significant. 

When the president of Harvard University 
closed his administrative work, the old Har- 
vard students and the whole country en- 
thusiastically brought to him the highest 
thanks which he so fully deserved. But when, 
the year before, William James left Harvard, 
the most famous scholar who has worked in 
this Harvard generation, the event passed by 
like a routine matter. At the commencement 
festivities every speaker spoke of the depart- 
ing administrative officer, but no one thought 
of the departing scholar. And that exactly 
expresses the general feeling. 


A Piano for the Old People’s 
Home 


Living at Jacksonville, the seat of the Old 
People’s Home of the Christian Church, I am 
in a position to see much of and to know the 
needs of our old people, who are inmates of 
the Home. Believing all good Christians to 


closed 


be interested in these old people, I appeal to 
all such to assist me in the purchase of a 
suitable piano for the Home, at Jacksonville. 

We have thirty or thirty-five old people 
now in the Home and music to cheer them 
on their way is much needed. 
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Contributions may be sent direct to me at 


850 South Main street, Jacksonville, 


to Mrs. J. W. Fell, president of the 
les Home, at Jackson- 


board of the Old Peop 
ville, Ill. 
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lil., or 
local Convention Nimrod, 


Alumnus. 


William Oeschger, Class of ’94. 


Ministers in all our Christian churches are 


respectively and kindly urged 
matter to the attention of 


tions. 


Any pn I may receive in this undertaking 
the old peo- 
ple in the Home and by the undersigned. 


will be greatly appreciated by 


Respectfully 
F lore nee 


Cotner University at Pittsburg 


One of the things long to be remembered 


about the Pittsburg Convention will 
sweet fellowship that it afforded. 
ple met 
each other for years. 
true of the college reunions. 
and girls of former years to meet 
one common festive board again. 
many such happy gatherings. 
only of one, Cotner University’s. 


The guest of 
worth. The 


led the speech-making in 
dress, in which she told of the 
occurred in the early days of the 
After her captivating speech many 
were heard in short, spicy 
present greatly enjoyed the 
rejoiced much in the 
the school. The alumni are all 
loyal to their alma mater. 


very beginning, is greatly 


We just love him, that is all. 


one of those sweet 
into life only now and then. 


to call this 
their congrega- 


Many peo- 
at the Convention who had not seen 
This was especially 
It was indeed 
very good and pleasant for the college boys 


There were 
We speak 
Thirty-five 
of Cotner’s alumni were present at the ban- 
quet given Friday’ night at the Crankshaw. 
honor was Chancellor 
writer served as toastmaster. 
Mrs. Alice Gadd Harmon, of the class of ’93, 
a very happy ad- 
things that 


speeches. All 
occasion, and 
present prosperity of 
intensely 
Chancellor Ayls- 
worth, who has been with the school from the 
beloved both by 
the old and the new students. He has been 
indeed a true spiritual father to many of us. —- 
The meeeting 
at Pittsburg will always be remembered as 
experiences that 
Next year we 
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not all at once, fortunately. 
Loar. 


body and blood. 


and never will be again. 
nected with the occasion will 
be the Value. 
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expect to meet in large numbers at Topeka 
for a grand rally. C. A. Finch, that mighty 
is a Cotner University 


A Word from Centennial 


Four years we have been saying “50,000 
at Pittsburg in 1909,’*and they were here— 
At least 26,000 


sat together in the Communion of the Lord’s 


There was never anything like it before, 
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increase 
Every goblet, plate, pitcher and table 
cloth used in the great communion service 
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